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Notes of the Week 


T fills us with something like despair to read con- 
if stant references in the Press to ‘‘ attacks on Italy,”’ 

‘* British abuse of France,’’ ‘‘ Italian resentment,’’ 
etc., etc. The late Lord Northcliffe used to say of one 
of his newspapers that he, in creating it, had ‘‘ put a 
steam-hammer into the hands of schoolboys.’’ What 
has actually happened is that pneumatic rams have 
been put into the hands of office-boys. Sensible people 
must try to keep their heads, and remember that to 
criticize Signor Mussolini is not to be unfriendly to 
Italy; to disapprove of Lord Curzon or Mr. Baldwin 
is not necessarily to hate England ; and that to mistrust 
Monsieur Poincaré is not necessarily to be at enmity 
with France. Mussolini is not Italy, nor Poincaré 
France, nor is Mr. Baldwin even England, although 
he comes more near to representing England than do 
either of the other two statesmen to representing their 
respective countries. Nations are not enemies because 
their politicians do not agree. 


A LATIN BARGAIN * 


As the most prominent performer at present on the 
European stage, M. Poincaré has been doing some 
delicate balancing tricks on the diplomatic tight-rope. 
He lets it be understood that if he has not been 
altogether successful, it is because his new assistant, 
Signor Mussolini, has failed to play up as expected. 
With ironic distress M. Poincaré protests that it is 
really very naughty of Signor Mussolini not to evacu- 
ate Corfu, mais que voulez-vous? In plain words, 
M. Poincaré and Signor Mussolini have made a deal 
over the Italo-Greek dispute, the consideration re- 
ceived by the former being Italy’s support of France 
instead of Britain in the Reparations controversy, and 
by the latter a general adhesion to the Italian attitude 
to Greece. With a polite but utterly unmeaning 
gesture to the League of Nations, the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, on which France and Italy predominate, 
settled the dispute by imposing terms on Greece which 
differed very little in severity from those of the Italian 


postponed by being referred to so ambiguously in the 
Ambassadors’ Note as to permit the retention of the 
island by Italy on her own terms. 


CORFU AND FIUME 


It may be supposed that Signor Mussolini ex- 
plained that he was merely holding Corfu as a pledge 
for reparations, and went on to say that he was not 
without hope of making the pledge ‘‘ productive ’’ by 
introducing some Italian customs officers—a bit of 
humour which no doubt M. Poincaré appreciated. 
Corfu, however, is not only a Greek island, but it is 
the strategical key of the Adriatic. Nor was the 
ultimatum to Greece the only ultimatum launched by 
Signor Mussolini; there is another which, so to speak, 
falls due to-day (Saturday), and it is directed against 
Jugo-Slavia. It is concerned with Fiume. Now, 
a treaty, known as the Treaty of Rapallo, exists be- 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia, and provides for a settle- 
ment of the controversy about the possession of that 
port—giving so much of it to the Italian Free City, 
and so much of it to Jugo-Slavia. At first Signor 
Mussolini favoured this solution, but recently showed 
by an ultimatum that he was determined to set it 
aside. Hence the growing gravity of the quarrel with 
the Southern Slavs, who, in practice,- are the Serbs. 


THE MEANING OF CORFU 


We most sincerely trust that this quarrel will not 
lead to war, but if that unfortunately should be the 
case, the military significance of the occupation of 
Corfu would immediately be evident. Indeed, there 
are some observers cynical enough to assert that 
Signor Mussolini had this in mind when he sent his 
ultimatum to Greece and seized the island. Be that 
as it may, it is plain that the dispute over Fi iume puts 
M. Poincaré in a difficult position, for France is the 
Ally of the Little Entente, of which Jugo-Slavia is a 
member, and it will require all his skill and finesse to 
get out of it with credit. He does not wish to lose 
the services of Signor Mussolini, his new assistant, 
and the last thing he wants is to break with his friends 
of the Little Entente. We are inclined to think he 


ultimatum, the question of Corfu being indefinitely 


will find a way out, but if he does not the situation 
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will become very serious, for there will then be a very 
real danger of hostilities involving Italy, Greece, Jugo- 
Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and even 
Hungary. Absit omen. The latest news, as we go 
to press, suggests that an accommodation has been 
found in the deferring of the due-dgte of the Italian 
ultimatum to some future time. 


THE FAILURE OF THE LEAGUE 

A determined attempt has been made by the friends 
and advocates of the League of Nations to represent 
it as having played a large part in bringing about the 
better atmosphere in the Italo-Greek dispute that was 
evident at the beginning of the week. Indeed, there 
has been a very considerable effort to disguise the 
unpalatable truth that the League, afraid of doing any- 
thing of the definite character that the circumstances 
demanded, thought that its best policy was to ‘‘ ca’ 
canny,’’ and efface itself as much as possible. But 
nothing can efface the fact that in not tackling Italy 
it completely failed to do what most people considered 
its plain duty—that is, if the League was what it was 
understood to be under the Covenant. Whether the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, which in the end took 
charge of the whole affair, has really effected a settle- 
ment of the dispute is still rather in doubt, but what 
is undeniable is that a settlement will not come through 
anything the League has done, or, to be frank, is 
capable of doing. Signor Mussolini has proved that 
pretty conclusively. 


NO SETTLEMENT YET 

During the week there have been many reports, 
particularly in the French papers, of the ‘‘ surrender ’’ 
of Germany to France, but they turn out to be pre- 
mature, to say nothing else. That some sort of negotia- 
tions have been going on between France and Ger- 
many seems to be true, but they appear to have broken 
down once more over the usual stumbling block—the 
Ruhr, with which may be coupled the Rhineland. On 
Wednesday evening Dr. Stresemann said to repre- 
sentatives of the German Press that the ‘‘ question of 
the sovereignty of the Rhineland and the regaining of 
the freedom of the Ruhr is decisive.’’ It is impossible 
lo make any particular comment on a position which 
remains so confused and obscure other than to say 
that Germany’s economic situation grows worse each 
day and the burden she bears of providing food and 
money for the Ruhr heavier and heavier. She cannot 
arry it much longer. France continues implacable, 
and the prospect of any kind of a settlement tarries. 
But it is not beside the point to restate England’s 
view that when a settlement is made it must be made 
by all the Allies, not by some of them. 


MUST ENGLAND ALWAYS PAY? 


Sir Robert Horne, in his speech at Troon last Satur- 
day, rendered a great public service by calling attention, 
in a very impressive and convincing way, to the heavy 
sacrifice Britain was making in the offer contained in 
her Note to accept £710 millions in full payment of all 
that was due to her in the shape of reparations and 
Allied debts. He pointed out that this offer involved 
the surrender by Britain of claims amounting to nearly 
41,900 millions, or, leaving Russia out of the account, 
£1,200 millions, the interest on which amounted to more 
than a shilling in the pound on the income tax. Of 
this sum of £1,200 millions, the French debt to Britain 
is about one-half, and the interest on it represents rather 
more than sixpence on the income tax. Sir Kobert 
advocated the withdrawal of the British offer, as it had 
been rejected, and in any case was too generous. Dur- 
ing the war Britain, it may be added, paid for everything 
she got in France from France—for the ground on 
which her troops were camped or fought, for the French 
trains that carried these troops, for hundreds of things ; 
all that appears to be forgotten in France, where they 
speak of the sordidness of England! Must England, 
then, always pay? 


15 September 1923 
JAPAN’S RECOVERY 

Stories of the tremendous disaster that overwhelmed 
Japan are still being published, and the most recent 
official accounts indicate that there was little if any ex- 
aggeration in the earlier narratives. But along with 
these accounts come statements, such as we should 
have expected, of the splendid manner in which the 
Japanese people, from the Prince Regent down, are 
carrying on, despite all their grievous losses. The 
Prince Regent’s contribution of ten million yen, or well 
above a million guineas, to the relief funds, is unique, 
we should think, in royal histories. It is now apparent 
that the Japanese Government has the situation under 
complete control, and is taking adequate measures 
concerning the country’s finance and trade to ensure 
a more rapid recovery even than had been anticipated. 
Tokyo will be rebuilt. Yokohama, however, is to be 
abandoned, according to some statements, yet it is 
still well sited for a port. Japan will probably have to 
raise a considerable reconstruction loan in outside 
markets, but should have no difficulty in getting what 
money she needs. 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED? 

Full of energy, ambition, and devotion to their flag, 
the Japanese are at once a wonderful and a formidable 
people. It is these very characteristics that have made 
and still make us echo Lord Northcliffe’s famous ad- 
monition, ‘‘ Watch Japan!’’ So far as can be 
gathered, the disaster has had no very appreciable 
effect on her army and navy, but it is just on such vital 
matters that we shall get no information. What, we 
wonder, did really happen at Yokusaka, Japan’s great 
naval base in Japan proper, which was reported as 
having been destroyed? But most of all do we wonder 
whether the naval base in the Bonin Islands, about 
which so little knowledge was ever gained by the out- 
side world, has actually been swallowed up, as was 
stated in the first reports of the cataclysm. Is it 
true? Britain is deeply interested in the answer, and 
so is America, who has just had to deplore the loss, in 
a way that so far has not been explained, of seven of 
her best destroyers. 


THE SHIAS IN PERSIA 

Persia is important to Britain because she neighbours 
Russia, India, and Iraq, otherwise Mesopotamia. Soviet 
influence, up to some months ago, was strong in Teheran 
and was distinctly anti-British, but, thanks to the tact 
and skill of Sir Percy Loraine, the British Minister, was 
being effectively countered, with a consequent restora- 
tion of British prestige in the country. India may, for 
the moment, be left out of the story. It is British policy 
in Iraq that has renewed and intensified the animosity 
of the Persians towards the British. That policy, after 
placing a Sunni Arab, the Emir Feisal, on the throne 
of a predominantly Shia land, has lately been directed 
to getting together a Parliament favourable to Feisal, 
and the expedient adopted has been the expulsion from 
Iraq of the heads of the Shias. These men are now in 
Persia, which is a Shia country, and their tales of 
British oppression have stirred up the Persians against 
us. It is another unfortunate development resulting 
from Britain’s policy towards the whole Arab question 
—a policy which, in our view, is undesirable and even 
mischievous, and needs complete revision. 


MILK STILL TOO DEAR 

On the hoardings and on the walls of our railway 
stations there is displayed a huge coloured poster urging 
the public to ‘‘ drink more milk,” but the very people 
who are responsible for that poster are those who seem 
determined to keep milk dear this winter, though it is 
obvious that more milk will be drunk if it is cheap. 
‘‘ Winter milk” last year was eightpence a quart, 
whereas summer milk was sixpence a quart. Lord Lin- 
lithgow’s Committee, it must again be recalled, found 
that eightpence a quart for winter milk was an unjusti- 
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fiable charge, and it placed the blame squarely on the 
shoulders of the middleman. It certainly did not say 
that the producer was getting too much. The agreement 
which has just been reached by the producer and the 
middleman shows that the former obtains about the same 
as last year; what concession to the consumer there is 
appears to come from the middleman, but it is not much 
of a concession—sevenpence a quart for October, 
November, and March, and eightpence for December, 
January, and February. The consumer, we are sure, 
would like to hear what the Standing Milk Advisory 
Board, recently established by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, has to say about it. 


THE CUT IN STATE SERVANTS’ SALARIES 


It is with no little reluctance that we support the 
main proposals for reduction in the State’s wage bill, 
made by the Anderson Committee. Though it is 
hoped that civil salaries, which have increased in nine 
years by the enormous sum of £44 millions, may be 
reduced in the aggregate by abolition of posts, there 
is no thought of any general lowering of rates of pay. 
The economies definitely proposed are all in the rates 
of pay for the fighting services, and in sentiment we, 
like most people, are indisposed to such economies. 
Saving, however, must be effected, and as a matter of 
business it is impossible to defend a scale of pay which 
gives the private soldier, merely for pocket money, the 
sum on which an agricultural labourer has to feed and 
clothe himself and his family. The ultimate test of re- 
duction, nevertheless, will be recruiting. If it falls off 
seriously over a considerable period, and with a drop 
from 2s. gd. to 1s. 6d. a day it may, a less drastic 
economy will have to be considered. 


MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS IN INDIA 


We envy but do not seek to imitate those corres- 
pondents who, in messages to the Press here, manage 
to draw nice distinctions between various coalescing 
or quarrelling groups of Indian Nationalists. | What, 
from the point of view of the Empire, is the value of 
the difference between the Nationalist who would in- 
dignantly abstain from the Council elections and the 
Nationalist who would enter the Councils with the 
avowed object of obstruction? Lajpat Rai has just 
issued an appeal to the former to allow the latter 
“liberty of conscience and action.’’ The wreckers 
who rely on wind and wave are urged not to interfere 
with those who would expedite matters by damaging 
the steering-gear. In all groupings and re-groupings 
that result from wrangles over the best method of 
smashing the new Indian Constitution, such as it is, 
we find only the workings of a perverted sense of ex- 
pediency, not the operations of any true political prin- 
ciple. India has not begun to have any real political 
life. 


STONY GROUND 


We desire to direct special attention to the series of 
admirable articles on Norwegian Labour and Bol- 
shevism that has been published during the past week 
in the Morning Post from the pen of its Scandinavian 
correspondent. They are worthy of careful study, as 
they are not only informing as regards the situation in 
Norway, but very illuminating in their suggestion of 
what might very easily happen in the case of our own 
Socialists, and their connexion with the Internationale 
and Moscow. In Norway the Labour Party has been 
Bolshevized, and its effort is to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a Norwegian Soviet Republic after the 
Russian model. The correspondent comments on the 


absence of genuine revolutionary zeal among the mass 
of the Norwegian workmen, as was manifest from the 
fact that there was little or no violence about the various 
strikes that had taken place from time to time. 
prevailed was a moderate Trade Unionism. 


What 
This, 


however, was not nearly enough for the extreme men; 
they were in the minority, but were very active, aggres- 
sive, and determined—with the result, which has been 
seen elsewhere, that they infected or intimidated the 
rest. The lesson for British Labour needs no 
elaboration. 


MORE TROUBLE IN SPAIN 


One more, and this time a formidable, attempt seems 
to have been made by the military power in Spain to 
dictate a policy to the Government. The army is one 
of the best organized bodies in Spain; but it contains 
within itself another organization which, springing up 
and dying down again, now in the form of Juntas or 
Officers’ Committees, now in the form of linked units 
of the army itself, offers a more or less permanent 
threat to the constitutional authority, that in the long 
run depends on the army for enforcing its will. It is 
presumably on the subject of Morocco that the present 
difference has arisen between the army and the Govern- 
ment. The ‘“‘ revolution ’’ is said to be Fascist in 
nature, and to be loyal to the King while defying his 
Government—a state of affairs extremely characteristic 
of Barcelona. 


GAELIC AT GENEVA 


The admission of the Irish Free State to the League 
of Nations is a landmark in the path to self-realiza- 
tion, and in the history of the Island of Saints. Also 
it has added another stone to Babel. In his address 
at Geneva Mr. Cosgrave began with ‘‘ a few words ”’ 
in Gaelic. For the sake of his audience we are glad 
it was only a few words; but, indeed, few Irishmen 
have as many as that at their tongue-tips. If the 
Free State representative achieves no further distinc- 
tion at least he will have a feather in his cap for speak- 
ing a language which, it is safe to say, the delegates 
of no other country can understand. In this polyglot 
assemblage, this is fame indeed. 


DANGER AHEAD 


Meanwhile, in the realm of comparatively practical 
politics, the Free State Government is faced with the 
problem of republican members of the Dail and the Oath. 
And Mr. Darrell Figgis has discovered an alleged flaw 
in the constitution, whereby—if it be even as said— 
Ireland is no longer John Bull’s island in even a domi- 
nion sense. Have the Law Officers of the Crown been 
caught napping again? They will soon come to hate 
the name of Ireland heartily. The election results in the 
Northern Counties have not made the Partition problem 
any plainer, and the difficulty of making ends meet 
financially is as little nearer solution as that of making 
extremes meet politically. It is a chaotic prospect. 
But we suppose it wouldn’t be Irish if it were not. 


D’ANNUNZIO AND OPERA 


In the scale of those magnificent greybeards cited 
by Mr. Hardy in his poem, ‘ An Ancient to Ancients,’ 
of such greybeards as Sophocles, Augustus, Origen, 
who burnt brightlier towards their setting-day,’’ 
Gabrielle d’Annunzio is still a stripling. Yet most men 
upon attaining the age of sixty and finding themselves 
the greatest of their country’s men of letters and the 
most spectacular of her politicians, would consider 
their achievement sufficient for one lifetime. But not 
d’Annunzio. For the last few years his ardent Fascist 
exterior has but disguised a solemn dedication to the 
study of harmony and counterpoint, and an opera by 
him entitled, ‘ Frate Sole,’ is expected shortly. There 
is hardly a commercial traveller in an Italian train who 
cannot, and does not, recite long passages from 
d’Annunzio’s writing, already as near to music, per- 
haps, as writing can be carried. It is certain that the 
master’s new activities will add an even intenser 
pleasure to railway travelling in Italy. 
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THE NEW GERMAN RAY 

German scientists must have learned with a mixture 
of astonishment and exultation of the diabolical new 
ray they have invented. It is of such potency, accord- 
ing to certain contemporaries, that it can dissolve the 
metal of aeroplane engines at a distance of many 
thousands of feet and so force them to land upon Ger- 
man territory. More than this, it is equipped with a 
sense of nationalistic discrimination, which neither 
cloud nor night can frustrate. So that whereas 
British or Czecho-Slovakian mechanics may pass un- 
scathed, French aeroplanes receive no quarter. A 
few prosaic people on both sides of the Channel have 
been heard to speculate whether French machines and 
engines are all that they might be. But it should 
be easy to disregard such querulousness. We cannot 
give up so enchanting a ray without a fierce struggle. 


THE REAL TROUBLE IN HYDE PARK 

The unlovely bundles of female humanity on the 
grass of Hyde Park at night-fall are not necessarily 
the ravished nymphs of pious imagination, but are 
quite likely to be women dazed with methylated spirit. 
For there has grown up’in Hyde Park what a Metro- 
politan magistrate a few days ago called a methylated 
spirit club, recruited from among those women who can 
no longer afford the normal, and in reasonable quan- 
tities wholesome, drink of their class. Time was when 
gin was very cheap, as a spirit which needs no long 
maturing should be. It has been taxed till the price 
has been forced up to twelve shillings a bottle, and 
poor women with a disposition to drink now consume 
instead of it this maddening stuff. If these things 
come to pass in the moderately dry era, with limitation 
of hours and high prices as the sole checks, what 
would happen in the event of total prohibition? 


MR. HERBERT AUSTIN 


We are delighted to see that the Old Bailey Bar 
has been celebrating the honourable occasion of Mr. 
Herbert Austin’s completion of forty years’ service at 
the Central Criminal Court. To most of those who 
know him the information will come as a surprise, 
because forty years in what perhaps is the saddest 
atmosphere to be found in London have left him 
humane, cheerful, energetic, wise, just, and inspired 
in all his actions by quiet common sense. He is, if 
the most modest, perhaps the greatest living authority 
on English criminal procedure, and both Bench and 
Bar have many reasons to be grateful for a knowledge 
that is both wide and exact, and is always at their 
service. It is his lot to see pass before him a con- 
tinuous stream of human trouble, vice, blackguardism, 
and sorrow. It is his triumph as well as something 
to the credit of English criminal justice that such a 
course, pursued with diligence, has left him cheerful, 
sane, and sound of heart. We wish him, not only for 
his own sake, but equally for the sake of the Criminal 
Law and those unfortunates who are arraigned before 
it, many years of watchful and useful service. 


THE COOKERY OF THE PARTRIDGE 


With one or two doubtful exceptions, all the methods 
of dealing with pheasant may be used for partridge, but 
the epicure will prefer those methods which are peculiar 
to the less important bird. Partridge aux choux is 
an old favourite with most people who know anything 
of the pleasures of the table. Somewhat less common, 
perhaps, is partridge Bourguignonne. But we would 
particularly commend that mode of treating the bird in 
which it is spatchcocked, grilled gently, and served 
with mushrooms, meat glaze and a squeeze of lemon 
juice. The very elaborate treatments may produce a 
pleasing dish, but the consumer is unaware of the part- 
ridge in them, and to keep the characteristic quality of 
the material is the golden rule of the gourmet. 


LABOUR AS SLAVER 


T once the most obvious and most significant 
characteristic of the annual Trades Union Con. 


gress, which concluded its deliberations last 
Saturday at Plymouth, was the lack of brotherhood 
among its respective entities. And since the Socialist 
and Labour movement in this country preens itself for 
its monopoly of idealism among the political parties of 
the State, it cannot fairly complain if this shortcoming, 
now so glaringly exposed, is particularly stressed by 
those whose views differ from its own. We should 
have been indeed surprised if things were otherwise: 
it would have been a pleasant shock to have discovered 
that Trade Unionism was governed by principles of 
purest altruism, and that the great tide of brotherhood 
completely submerged all the cross-currents and con- 
flicting eddies of self-interest by which the rest of 
humanity is swept. ‘‘ Lord, how these Socialists love 
one another! ’’ must be the comment of the onlooker, 
for under the stress of adversity Trade Unionist dele- 
gates become mortal as other men. The cat is out of 
the bag, and busy with its claws. 

But mockery is far from being our mood. The posi- 
tion, for one thing, is far too serious for that. Trade 
Unionism—properly and constitutionally handled a 
great and useful asset of industry—is in a bad way; 
how can it be helped? To prescribe a cure it is first 
necessary to discover the cause, and the causes of the 
present decline of Trade Union prosperity are not hard 
to lay hands on. In part, of course, the decline is due 
simply to the ‘‘ slump ”’ in industry; unemployment 
must tell its tale in the balance-sheet of union sub- 
scriptions. But this does not wholly account for the 
very serious fall from prosperity under which the 
movement labours at the moment; the disease lies 
deeper, and is, alas, not merely functional but organic. 
In plain words, the blight which is smothering Trade 
Unionism to-day and betraying the true interests of its 
members is the attempt to turn into a political lever 
a machine constructed solely for industrial uses. Ina 
dozen ways this attempt manifests itself, and the 
British working man, who, as we have frequently 
pointed out, is not a Socialist, is getting ‘‘ fed-up” 
with the situation. That is why the ranks of the 
unions are so depleted, and why the ‘‘ Back to the 
Unions ’’ campaign has collapsed in ignominious 
failure. 

In recent years the honest uses of the movement 
have been systematically subverted to political ends, 
and agitators, orators, and a host of over-paid jobsters 
have insinuated into its life-blood the virus of political 
propaganda. The English artisan has agreed upon 
the reduction of individual talent to the lowest common 
multiple of collective ability: the flat-rate system is 
one of the fundamentals—doubtful in wisdom, as we 
think—of the Trade Union system. But though he has 
agreed to sink his personality and become a collectivist 
in matters industrial, he demands that he be allowed to 
remain an individualist in politics. He sees that it is 
ridiculous that men engaged in the same pursuits and 
paid the same wages, should therefore hold the 
same political views. Yet that is what the politicaliza- 
tion of Trade Unionism means. It means that so far 
from enlarging the liberties of its individual members 
it seeks in effect to restrict them, to control even their 
thoughts—a form of political conscription that amounts 
to slavery. In no instance is this more clearly shown 
than in the sad case of the Daily Herald. ‘*‘ This is 
what you shall think,’’ the pontiffs of organized Labour 
say, ‘‘ and this is what you shall read. And what’s 
more, because it is good for you to read and think 
these things, you must pay for the privilege.’’ And 
forthwith they levy a tax for the upkeep of their rather 
dismal journal. The principle of freedom of thought 
touches the very fibres of the English conception of 
liberty, and the attempt to tamper with it must inevit- 
ably bring disaster in its wake. A certain amount of 
discipline in Trade Unions is. we suppose, essential to 
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the effective working of the system; but any attempt 
to dragoon the political views of its members and to 
say to them, in effect, ‘‘ if you are a Trade Unionist, 
you must also be a Socialist,’’ is monstrous and intoler- 
able. Fortunately for himself and for England, the 
working man will have none of it. 

Communism, too—that tyranny fiercer than all the 
tyrannies it seeks to displace—is a growing force in the 
unions. It is worming its way in, insidiously and insist- 
ently, and doing its deadly work among the timbers. 
Very naturally the labourer resents the exploitation of 
his money and support in the pursuit of ends for which 
they were not given. He pays his union subscription 
—we write of the average, hard-headed man—in order 
to get a square deal for himself and his fellows; there 
is, as a general rule, little enough political significance 
in his action : certainly he has no sympathy with revolu- 
tion and “‘ internationals.’’ He possesses, indeed, a 
deeply ingrained sense of patriotism, and the pro- 
everything-except-England mania has no part in his 
unconfused cosmos. We do not seek to exaggerate 
the influence of Communism in this country; it is not 
yet very serious, and we do not believe it ever will be- 
come very serious—provided it is watched. But it works 
in a mysterious way and shuns the light: the point is 
therefore to keep an eye on it, and this is for the work- 
ing man to do. We do not doubt his ability; he has 
learnt in the last year or two the lesson of attacks on 
the ‘‘ capitalistic ’’ structure of society, which is+as 
the father told his son when he had the painful task of 
administering justice—that ‘‘ it hurts me more than 
it hurts you.’” When the force of his convictions has 
been borne home by the sad circumstance of depleted 
coffers to the minds of his leaders, they may determine 
to leave politics to look after themselves, and return 
to the pursuit of those legitimate purposes for which 
the great and honourable organization of Trade Unions 
was created. Such a move, we are convinced, would 
synchronize with a gradual return of prosperity. 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICS AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S HIGHEST WORD 
By Frank Harris 


OMMENTATORS and critics of Shakespeare are 

a strange crew. The ordinary Dryasdust, as 

soon as he finds anything commonplace in the 
plays or poems, at once decides that Shakespeare 
couldn’t possibly have written anything so trivial, and 
declares, ‘‘ this passage betrays another hand.’’ Some- 
times, curiously enough, it is a far swing of Shake- 
speare’s thought that strikes the Dryasdusts as sus- 
picious, and accordingly, ever since he came into his 
kingdom a century or so ago, they have attributed his 
best as well as his worst to some unknown collaborator. 
Mediocrity has its own morals. 

When the critics tell me that a good deal of ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ is by some bungler, I grin at their con- 
demnation of the youthful Shakespeare; but when a 
writer of the class of Mr. St. John Ervine, in a review 
of the ‘ Timon of Athens,’ makes Shakespeare himself 
apologize for ‘‘ the dull piece charged to his account,”’ 
of course falsely, I rub my eyes; for the piece selected 
for such condemnation is precisely the furthest reach 
of Shakespeare’s thought. Here is the incredible 
passage taken word for word from the Observer, of 
May 14, 1922. Mr. St. John Ervine is arguing that 
‘“* some young man, cleverish, a prig full of the bitter- 
ness of young men ”’ wrote the play around the theme 
of Man’s gratitude and brought it to Shakespeare, who 
found it 

Very bad, the characterization is poor, the construction is 
rotten and the general effect is one of tedium. You ask the 

audience to give its sympathy to Timon without making him a 

man worthy of sympathy. 

Yet in the very first scene Shakespeare makes the 
Merchant characterize Timon as ‘“‘ A most incompar- 
able man, breathed as it were To an untirable and con- 
tinuate goodness.’’ Every word betrays Shakespeare 


speaking of himself; here is his very accent—and the 
poet in this same scene rants about Timon’s ‘‘ good 
and gracious nature’’ and the painter swells the 
chorus while both use Shakespeare’s most character- 
istic utterance and the whole scene is summed up by 
Timon’s own declaration : 


’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after— 


And at the end of the scene the First Lord concludes : 


He’s opposite to humanity 
he outgoes 
The very heart of kindness. 
And again : 
. . - The noblest mind he carries 
That ever govern’d man... . 

Ten pages of Shakespeare’s praise of himself as 
Timon makes Mr. St. John Ervine call this Timon, 
‘*a common waster and an insufferable ass.’’ Even 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson was never quite so con- 
temptuous of his betters. Mr. St. John Ervine has no 
sympathy with Shakespeare or his spendthrift hero; 
he goes on to make Shakespeare himself criticize 
Act iii, scene 5, which I always read with the pro- 
foundest sympathy, for it gives me the topmost reach 
of Shakespeare’s spirit; Mr. St. John Ervine makes 
Shakespeare say : ‘‘ Why, look at this scene—this one 
—Act iii, scene 5—it’s so obscure that no one will 
understand what it’s all about. For whom is Alci- 
biades pleading? Why is Alcibiades banished from 
Athens when his offence is only that he begged for his 
friend’s life? My dear boy, half the people in the 
theatre will think that Alcibiades is pleading for 
Timon’s life, and the other half will be so bewildered 
that they won’t know what’s up. You bungle your 
beginning. There’s a great deal of talk uttered by 
people who are unknown to the audience, but it is not 
relevant talk. In the year nineteen hundred and eleven 
young men in England will be writing a deal of non- 
sense about significant form, but it won’t be eutirely 
nonsensical. Your play has a sort of bitter power, but 
it has not got any significance. You make Timon 
repeat himself. You've imitated me badly over puns. 
I never make puns at inappropriate times; you always 
do so. You do worse than make Timon repeat him- 
self. You repeat situations. Your fourth and fifth 


‘acts are terribly dull on that account. You use your 


material wastefully. You disperse your interest,’’ and 
so forth and so on. 

I chuckle over the words of condemnation ; they may 
all be true, and yet it doesn’t matter. Shakespeare’s 
great invocation of Mercy in ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice ’ is plainly addressed to Queen Elizabeth and 
not to the ‘* ’Ebrew Jew Shylock,’’ and I delight in it 
the more for its perfect irrelevance. And this fifth 
scene of Act iii gives me Shakespeare at his wisest and 
best, and that’s enough for my measure. Jesus tells 
us to forgive our enemies and those who despitefully 
use and persecute us; but Jesus does not tell us why 
we should do this. Shakespeare in this very scene 
gives us the reason, and thus adds something to the 
highest truth yet heard among men. Every lover of 
Shakespeare will remember how in play after play he 
resents calumny that ‘‘ the whitest Virtue strikes ”’ ; 
the mean backbiting of mediocrity is abhorrent to him, 
for he has suffered from it more than most men and was 
never sure—alas !—that the future would vindicate him 
and cherish his name among the noblest and best. 

And here, towards the end of his life, Shakespeare 
is so contemptuous of characterization that he puts his 
highest thought in the mouth of the First Senator with 
whom he’s out of sympathy. Alcibiades pleads: 

For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
The First Senator calls this a ‘‘ paradox ’’ and goes 
on: 
He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, and make his wro 
His outsides, to wear them like his raiement, ae 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger, 
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Of course it is Shakespeare speaking, telling us of 
his own experience. If asked, any of us would say that 
he is ‘‘ truly valiant ’’? who risks his life for another, 
or throws it away in the effort to save another; but 
Shakespeare is only thinking of the attacks made upon 
him, the foul fault-finding to which he has been sub- 
jected, and such wrongs, he says, it requires true 
valiance to suffer wisely. And he proceeds: ‘‘ If you 
don’t do this you prefer your injuries to your heart ”’ 
and are likely to become soured and indignant. Now 
it is by the heart we grow, so our first duty is to keep 
the heart sweet, or else we prefer our injuries to our 
own growth, our own highest welfare. Therefore we 
men must forgive all wrongs and just be “‘ pitifully 
good.”’ 

In this miraculous scene Shakespeare will teach us 
too the exact value of patriotism ; he stands for the ideal 
at all costs and he has found a wonderful phrase for 
his belief : 


’Tis honour with most lands to be at odds. 


If you don’t grow above the ordinary opinion in any 
land you will hardly come to honour, he says. 

And these lessons were imore to Shakespeare than 
truth of characterization or any dramatic canon. Time 
and again he is the teacher and reconciler and not the 
dramatist, and we thank God for it. 

Yet ‘‘ an insufferable ass’’ is good, very good 
indeed as a specimen of twentieth century English 
criticism ! 


PAVLOVA REVISITANT 


Mme. Anna Pavlova, M. Laurent Novikoff and Company. Covent 
Garden. 
The Fairy Doll, Ajanta’s Frescoes, Divertissements. 


OW many years is it? Not thirteen—impossible 

—yes, it must be since we used to clamber up 

infinite stairs, at some vaguely indicated point 
in the evening, into a bright blur of lights, cigarette 
smoke, touts, guardsmen, venal constables, and ca-ual 
acquaintances, and from the dizzy promiscuity of tne 
(was it Palace?) gallery look down to where, focussed 
upon a diminished stage, fluttered, sank, expired the 
one thing about whose matchlessness in beauty there 
was then no question, Mme. Pavlova’s ‘ Swan.’ Yes; 
it was in the summer, surely, after the good King 
died; 1910, that she came here with Mordkin, and in 
the seasons after that with poor Nijinski and then 
with M. Novikoff; then came the interruption; after 
which we were almost overwhelmed with Russian 
ballet, summer and winter, until M. Massine’s torso 
had grown as familiar as the lions in Trafalgar Square, 
and M. Idzikovski had quite supplanted the other up- 
springing figure removed (either because of the war, 
or in some now forgotten phase of public modesty) 
from its place above the Shaftesbury fountain. 

These intrusions of memory are inevitable during 
the opening passages of the ‘ Fairy Doll,’ when the 
uneasy audience, like a sea towards which a dark cloud 
is hurrying with something ominous, grew together, 
began to sway with a common movement, to wait with 
a single expectation—until slipping along its rings a 
curtain disclosed her to us, on her high shelf, waiting, 
posed as only she could pose herself and as she must 
have been posed (one felt) for the last invisible half- 
hour, and would remain posed long after the audience 
had sunk back exhausted, with aching arms, from the 
unconscious effort of applause; before starting into life 
and tripping ever so circumspectly down upon the 
stage. No more effective opening for a new season 
could have been planned. It was a requickening as 
marvellous as that of the first snowdrop on a wintry 
lawn. And as each Spring recalls the last, so the 
fairy’s wand closed up the gulf of a dozen unprofitable 
years, restored the contentment that was ours in the 
old days, and, for a moment, almost, the companions. 

‘ Ajanta ’ may be discussed later, in its place among 
Mme. Pavlova’s other novelties. Last Monday it had 
attracted to Covent Garden a number of those Seekers 


after Truth, who pursue their quarry ‘‘ irrespective,” 
in their own words, ‘‘ of race, sex, colour, caste ‘a 
creed.’’ This universal brotherhood of humanity sup- 
plied M. Novikoff with a male chorus, scattered 
throughout the house, whose vociferation was startlin 
rather than tuneful; this may improve with peactinn 
and should be conducted with intervals in which the 
fainter voices that acclaim Mme. Pavlova may have a 
chance of being heard. 
C. K. S. M. 


CONCERTOS—FROM BACH TO BLISS 
By DyneLey Hussey 


NE of the most welcome improvements in the 

programmes of the Promenade Concerts this 

season is the higher musical standard of the 
concertos chosen for performance. Critics have given 
this form of composition a bad name, mainly because, 
owing to the ease with which a showy opposition be- 
tween soloist and orchestra can be achieved, a large 
number of third-rate works are frequently used by 
virtuosi for the display of their technical skill. The 
soloists naturally like these works, because they make 
little demand on their intellect or interpretative powers, 
and because there is nothing in the music to distract 
attention from their dexterity; the audience loves 
them, as the- ‘ove any battle against odds—preferably 
with the odds beaten at the end—and will never stint 
their applause of any competent performance; and the 
cognoscenti, partly in just contempt for these exhibi- 
tions and partly out of the snobbishness which will 
hardly allow the popular to be good, condemn the form 
outright. Pedantic reasons are sometimes found for 
this condemnation: that the combination of two such 
difficult timbres as those of the pianoforte and the 
orchestra is in itself inartistic; or that the necessity, 
in concertos for strings, of subduing the orchestral 
sound in order that the solo instrument may be audible, 
is damaging to the formal structure of the music. But 
these are merely the peculiar difficulties of the post- 
Mozartian concerto; and, as in any other art, it is by 
overcoming difficulties and turning them to its own 
purposes, that genius proves itself. 

I say ‘‘ Post-Mozartian,’’ because the concerto 
began by being what its name literally implies. To 
Bach it usually meant a work in which the orchestra 
was opposed to a small group of solo instruments, 
called the concertino. And, although in the clavier- 
concertos the very nature of the instrument, which 
could play solo passages without the orchestra, inevit- 
ably makes it more prominent, even when he writes for 
only one soloist, Bach’s concertos are less comparable 
with the nineteenth century examples of the form than 
with those passages in modern symphonies where there 
are parts for solo instruments. Examples are plentiful 
in Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and even in 
the London Symphony, which was: played on 
Wednesday night. Indeed, it would be truer to say 
that in Bach the solo parts are blended with rather than 
opposed to the tutti. Bach, moreover, had no diff- 
culty in balancing his forces; neither the sonata-form 
nor the modern orchestra had been invented. But, 
after hearing the concerto for three claviers in C 
major, one is conscious of the absurdity of talking 
about difficulties in connexion with Bach. The only 
difficulty is the critic’s, who finds it impossible to give 
in words any impression of the extraordinary beauty 
of this work. Which is to say that it is music pure, 
absolute, untranslatable. 

Mozart was the first composer to give the concerto 
the form which has since become so general as to 
justify its definition in Grove’s Dictionary as “* an 
instrumental composition designed to show the skill of 
the executant and one which is almost invariably 
accompanied by an orchestra.’’ That was written not 
by a satirist but, in all solemnity, by Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout. But though Mozart’s concertos may have been 
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written to exhibit his own virtuosity on the violin or 
pianoforte, it is not as exhibitions that they survive 
to-day. They still retain the decorative quality of 
Bach, applying it to the sonata-form. And in all the 
acknowledged masterpieces, the showiness of the solo- 
part is always subservient to the purely musical interest 
of the composition. In Elgar’s Violin Concerto there 
are, I suppose, all the difficulties which a fiddler can 
be asked to surmount; yet there is not one note which 
is irrelevant to the musical ideas of the work. I am 
not unaware of the pleasure that may be had from 
listening to a supreme executant in some work of 
Paganini or Vieuxtemps; but the pleasure is akin to 
that which we may derive from an acrobat’s feat of 
dizzy balancing. 

Two recent works given at the Queen’s Hall sug- 
gest that the cycle has come round again. The con- 
certo, as a combat rather than a concert between solo 
and orchestra, would seem to have been exploited to 
the full, and there is a movement in the direction of 
the methods of Bach. One’s sole doubt about such a 
reversion to type is that it is conscious and not regulated 
by the compulsion of circumstance. Bach’s concertos 
took their peculiar form, because he was writing for 
small private orchestras, consisting of a group of good 
instrumentalists and a larger body of string-players, 
who (to quote Parry) ‘‘ combined the capacity to play 
easy parts, in company, with the execution of menial 
duties.’’ Nevertheless, the new tendency is welcome 
as an escape from the facile methods of Saint-Saéns 
and his like. Dohndanyi, in his Violin Concerto, with- 
out abandoning the conventional form, redeems it by 
the poetical turn he has given to it. The solo part is 
not prominent, except in the last two movements, its 
function being more nearly akin to that of the soloist 
in a concerto by Bach. Mr. Bliss, on the other hand, 
definitely claims Bach for the model of his Concerto 
for Pianoforte, Tenor Voice, Strings and Percussion, 
whose very title is similar to that of a ‘ Brandenburg.’ 
And herein, apart from the intense pleasure they give 
to hundreds of amateurs, lies the importance to 
musicians of the present revival of a number 
of concertos by Bach, which are quite unknown 
to modern audiences. That Mr. Bliss has only 
partially succeeded in his aim is beside the 
point ; his aim is surely the right one—I leave aside the 
esthetic fallacy by which the words of the voice-part 
are explained away, because it is really quite unim- 
portant. What matters is that a serious attempt has 
been made to get back to the genuine concerto form, 
and that the ground has been prepared for the renewed 
efflorescence of that delightful plant, whether in the 
full development of Mr. Bliss’s undoubted talent into 
genius or in the work of the great unknown. 


PLAY-MAKING 
By HERBERT FARJEON 

The Green Goddess. By William Archer. St. James’s Theatre. 

R. WILLIAM ARCHER is to be congratulated 
M on the success which has attended the produc- 

tion of ‘The Green Goddess’ at the St. 
James’s Theatre. Of course, he is used to it by now. 
After his American triumph, he might well be excused 
if he accepted this new victory as nothing more than 
his just due. But Mr. Archer is notoriously a modest 
man, and even with a run of two years in New York to 
fortify his amour propre, he cannot have failed to 
extract a good deal of gratification from the thunderous 
cheers that acclaimed him, after each of the four acts 
on the first night in London, as uproariously as if he 
had scored four goals in a cup final. That Mr. Archer 
did not write ‘ The Green Goddess’ merely for the 
pleasure of hearing himself applauded, needs no demon- 
stration here. Whether he wrote it because he agreed 
with the conjurer in ‘ Magic,’ who says that there is 
something much more important than knowing how a 
thing is done, and that is knowing how to do it, is a 
conjecture more worthy of consideration. It may be 
recalled that eleven years ago Mr, Archer produced a 


compendious volume entitled ‘ Play-Making,’ which 


abounded in practical suggestions for playwrights. It 
may be surmised that, impressed by its practicalness, 
he decided to take his own advice and applied himself 
to his opening precept : ‘‘ The first step towards writ- 
ing a play is manifestly to choose a theme.’’ Be that 
as it may, one thing is certain—that ‘ The Green God- 
dess’ is the best advertisement for ‘ Play-Making ’ 
that could possibly be put on the market. And having 
seen ‘ The Green Goddess,’ having been thrilled by 
its situations and intrigued by the effectiveness with 
which it contrives in ticklish circumstances to preserve 
its dignity, I, for one, find myself tempted to re-read 
‘ Play-Making,’ in the hope of profiting by its 
instruction. 

For it is difficult, as one sits in the St. James’s 
Theatre, to resist the impression that, given enough 
application and given enough technical know- 
ledge, ‘Green Goddesses’ might be written by 
men immeasurably inferior in intellect to Mr. 
Archer. The trouble is, of course, that so few of 
us possess enough application to master the enormous 
amount of technical knowledge necessary before one 
can achieve the astonishing feat of writing a good play 
without a scrap of inspiration in it. Those who hope 
to emulate Mr. Archer must not forget that, before he 
wrote his book on ‘ Play-Making,’ he had been attend- 
ing the theatre in a professional capacity for over thirty 
years, and that before he put the precepts of ‘ Play- 
Making ’ into practice, another eight years had (as 
they say on the programmes) elapsed. Forty years of 
analysis, of dissection, of examination, of meditation, 
of sifting and rejecting, of weighing and deliberating, 
are more than most of us could endure without attempt- 
ing to put our theories to the test. But Mr. Archer, 
who is as patient as he is conscientious, bided his time, 
and not until he was as sure of his foundations as the 
ex-Kaiser was sure of the invincibility of his army did 
he marshal his imagination and dispatch it, perfectly 
drilled, on its mission of conquest. In the early days 
of the war, when the German legions were swarming 
over Belgium, and city after city was capitulating with 
tragic monotony before their deadly onset, we used 
regularly (and bootlessly) to account for the succession 
of disasters by the explanation that Germany had, you 
see, been preparing for it for years. And that is 
exactly how I felt as Mr. Archer, advancing slowly, 
solidly and overwhelmingly, entered almost unopposed 
into occupation of my interest and presented me with 
the queer psychological experience of seeing myself 
unemotionally flattened out. Almost as soon as the 
curtain had risen, revealing the fact that an aeroplane 
containing three white people had crashed in an ultra- 
Himalayan kingdom and that three natives of that 
kingdom had just been sentenced .to death in India for 
the murder of a white official, it became clear that we 
were in for a rattling yarn and that Mr. Archer, expert 
at his job, would muffle the rattle. The bickerings of 
the white husband over his white wife’s predilection for 
the white doetor (‘‘ Oh, Antony, why go over it all 
again?’’ said play-made Lucilla) seemed, it is true, a 
little ill-timed at such a moment. But the entry of the 
Raja—an_excellently-contrived character, with his 
European veneer and ultra-Himalayan heart—soon 
took another citadel by storm, and after that the story, 
despite its proclivity for fulfilling expectations, was so 
well narrated that being mowed down by Mr. Archer’s 
heavy artillery became quite an agreeable sensation. 
The Raja insisting, to appease his people, on reprisals, 
and offering, to appease his passion, a reprieve for 
Lucilla if only she would ‘‘ accept his homage ’’; 
Lucilla, in spite of the thought of her little ones, spurn- 
ing the suggestion, and the Raja, in spite of his ultra- 
Himalayan heart, shrugging a shoulder; the neck-or- 
nothing scene in which the whites, playing their last 
card, hove the Raja’s valet out of the window (‘‘A 
sheer drop of a hundred feet ’’), got at the wireless, 
attempted to transmit an appeal for rescue, forgot the 
wave-length for Amil-Serai, remembered it, heard foot- 
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steps outside, tried in vain to hold the door, and per- 
ceived a moment later that the only member of their 
party inconvenient to a happy ending had been dis- 
posed of by the Raja’s revolver—all this was 
thoroughly well-managed sport. After which, another 
attempt to bring Lucilla to terms, arrival of relief 
party, and a pretty piece of stoicism for the Raja, who 
brought down the curtain with the reflection: ‘‘ Well, 
well—she’d probably have been a damned nuisance ! ’’ 
It may be gathered from this last quotation that 
while ‘ The Green Goddess ’ is of the Lyceum strain, 
it is redeemed from banality by a strong instinct for 
self-respect—an instinct which is more deeply im- 
planted than might appear merely from the passing 
references to Marcel Proust, the Superman, British 
Institutions and Bernard Shaw (‘‘ As for Bernard 
Shaw, I suppose he’s quite a back number ’’). The 
cynical, persuasive Raja, acted with such sinister 
savoir faire by Mr. George Arliss, is excellently drawn ; 
his bumptious Cockney valet and the morose, thick- 
skulled husband are a credit to Mr. Archer as well as 
to Mr. Arthur Hatherton and Mr. Owen Roughwood. 
Perhaps the one outstanding fault of the play is its 
failure to humanize the two lovers who, although they 
are both rare plucked ’uns and although the woman 
repeatedly expresses the deepest affection for her 
children, are just lay figures at the mercy of the plot. 
Miss Isobel Elsom (who would do well to cure herself 
of the stoop so fashionable among the young actresses 
of to-day) has a particularly tough proposition in 
Lucilla. Some of her speeches—well, listen to the 
answer she gives the Raja when he urges that in three 
or four weeks she may have her little ones by her side : 
Lucitia (rising and interrupting him vehemently): Yes—but 
on what conditions? That 1 should desert my husband and 
my friend—should let them go alone to their death—should 
cower in some back room of this murderous house of yours, 
listening to the ticking of the clock, and thinking, ‘‘ Now— 
—now—the stroke has fallen ’’—stopping my ears so as not to 
hear the yells of your bloodthirsty savages—and yet, perhaps, 
hearing nothing else to my dying day. No, prince !—you said 
something about not passing through the shadow of death; but 
if I did this I should not pass through it, but live in it, and 
bring my children into it as well. What would be the good 
of having them in. my arms if I could not look them in the 
face? (She passes to the billiard-room door.) 
She ought, of course, to pass right through the floor. 
‘* T too,’’ she says a few hours earlier, with an affecta- 
tion of being old-fashioned, ‘‘ am in the Anatole France 
period.’’ But if you look behind the cushions, it’s ten 
to one you’ll find Sardou. 


THE SITUATION IN EGYPT 


(From A CORRESPONDENT) 
Cairo, Sept. 5 


HE political situation in Egypt is highly satis- 

factory for the moment. Both in the towns and 

provinces a tranquillity reigns such as has not 
been known for the past fifteen years, and that despite 
the pending elections and the recent abrogation of 
martial law. But, as in this country nothing is stable, 
nothing endures, and the situation is liable to change 
almost from hour to hour, this condition must be ac- 
cepted as temporary. 

Already the Egyptians are experiencing serious diffi- 
culties in preparing the way for their first Parliament. 
Not only has there been grave negligence, but in some 
cases actual dishonesty in compiling the electoral lists, 
in which thousands of names have appeared of men 
who never existed, or are deceased. On this account 
the elections have had to be postponed. 

The main interest of the coming struggle centres of 
course round the figure of that old man of Egyptian 
politics, Saad Pasha Zaghloul, whose personality has 
so long dominated the stage. But in the domain of 


constitutional government, personality without a pro- 
gramme: is of small avail, and Zaghloul has no pro- 
Hitherto all his forces have been arrayed 
But the day 


gramme. 
on the side of anarchy and destruction. 


for such tactics is past. What is wanted in the new 
era opening before the Egyptian people is a mind and 
will to create and build up, not cast down and destroy. 
To say that the trend of events since his release from 
Gibraltar has utterly confounded his policy is to put 
the matter mildly. There are some who believe he 
will not return to Egypt at all unless forced to by his 
adherents, as he was forced on that luckless expedi- 
tion up the Nile in 1921, which had such a disastrous 
effect upon his prestige. Paradoxical, too, as it may 
sound, victory at the polls would be more fatal for him 
than defeat. His followers consist for the most part 
of office-seekers and the ignorant fellaheen. The 
latter can be easily placated, not so the former. Should 
he return to power there will be thousands of aspirants 
for every Government post, and his incapacity to 
satisfy them all will create within his own party a 
body of malcontents ready on any plea to turn and rend 
their chief. Financially, too, the Zaghloulists are in 
an unpromising position. Not a millieme can be 
wrung from the fellaheen for political purposes, so im- 
poverished are they at the present juncture. More- 
over (and this is perhaps the dominating factor), agita- 
tion has run its course in Egypt. It would be impos 
sible for Zaghloul, or any other, to whip up an insur- 
rection in face of the Declaration of February 28, 
1922, followed as it has been by the abolition 
of martial law. Great Britain, by her astute policy of 
‘* standing aside,’’ has entirely taken the wind out of 
the extremist’s sails. No single ground for attack 
remains, except perhaps the Sudan, and it is common 
knowledge that the clause relating to that country was 
only inserted in the Constitution in a moment of heat, 
as a counter-blast to Viscount Allenby’s pronounce- 
ment on his return from Khartoum in the spring of 
1922. Politically, too, it was used as a weapon against 
the then Prime Minister, Sarwat Pasha, to render him 
unpopular, rather from any motive of sincerity. The 
utmost of the Egyptian demands as regards the 
Sudan will be that their water supply shall be 
guaranteed, and perhaps a rather larger share in the 
administration of the country accorded them. 

On the other hand, there is little doubt that if 
Zaghloul does return he will put up a hard fight to win 
the elections, and quite possibly may succeed. But, 
for the reasons given, it is unlikely that he will accept 
the leading position. The plea of age alone will be 
sufficient to exonerate him from so heavy a task. His 
policy in such a case will probably be to put one of 
his chief lieutenants, such as Nessim Pasha, in power, 
and thus leave himself free to conduct the Delegation 
to London for the settlement of the four reserve points 
still at issue, i.e. :— 

1. Security of communications 
Empire in Egypt. 

2. Defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression 
or interference, direct or indirect. 

3. The protection of foreign interests and of minori- 
ties. 

4. The Sudan. 

Upon the agreement as to these four points the 
future situation will depend. It will depend also very 
largely, of course, on the type of man elected to Par- 
liament. The landowner naturally will stand the best 
chance, as he wields the necessary influence. Many, 
no doubt, will get in on the Zaghloulist ticket, and 
once their seat is secure, will cease to identify them- 
selves with the tenets of that particular party. Others 
again will be elected without any political ticket, there 
being no such thing as public opinion in this country. 
But what is really wanted in the Egyptian Parliament 
of the future is a body of men who can deliver the 
goods; in other words, bind the Egyptian people, as 
none of their previous legislative bodies or assemblies 
have succeeded in doing. Above all, a body of men 
free from the besetting weaknesses of the political 
minister in Egypt-—that lack of the tone and dignity 
we associate with statesmanship in Western lands, 
their accessibility to importunists, and what we can 
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only term ‘‘ insufferables,’’ who so easily gain an 
ascendancy over their minds; their intolerance of the 
criticism that is the lot of every public servant. Such 
a man is Yehia Pasha, the present Premier who, 
coupled with his sagacity and uprightness of character, 
has a very shrewd conception of the limitations of his 
countrymen and a proper appreciation of the work that 
Great Britain has done in Egypt. It was this con- 
viction doubtless that inspired him to pass the In- 
demnity Law whereby British officials can be retained 
at the option of the Government until 1927. In com- 
mon with many of the more enlightened of his fellows 
he realizes that not for a score of years at least can the 
guiding hand of Britain be dispensed with. The tide 
of British officialdom, it is true, is setting westwards, 
but without offence be it said the larger number of the 
retiring Englishmen can be suffered to depart without 
prejudice to the country. The ideal to be aimed at is 
to get back to the Pro-Consul days, when the British 
representative was supported by a few first-class 
British officials who acted entirely in an advisory 
capacity, Egyptians carrying through their recom- 
mendations. These, with a moderate British garrison 
somewhere on Egyptian soil to protect our communica- 
tions and the interests and lives of foreign nationals, 
should be sufficient to ensure the success of the great 
experiment which has just been initiated in this 
country. Then again may we see British prestige re- 
stored to its pristine eminence—the eminence of the 
Cromer days. But the onus for this happy consumma- 
tion still rests with the Egyptians themselves. Great 
Britain can do no more. 


Verse 
THE WHITE CAT 


HE moves in the rose alcove of this bed, 
Secure, attentive to no vagrant lover 
Whose claw annoys the latch; her senses bred 
In warmth of dormant languors now discover, 
As every night, a virgin paradise 
Of seemly pillows, lucent napery, 
Perpetual snow of linens that arise 
To be explored, and singular tracery 
Of hidden form—but in that moment she 
Projects the utmost sapience of her ears 
Across the silence, where a moth has cast 
Unheeded farandoles of dusty tears 
Courting the midnight oil, and wittily 
Her paw arrests, and curls to sleep at last. 


Or pensively she will unhood an eye, 

A fiery bauble settled in the blue 

Pernicious rim, that like a polar sky 

Is cruellest of all colours; as the true 

Too faithful pool that gave Narcissus joy 

And death, this clear is her untempered look, 
Remote as dawn—nor could a hand destroy 
Her astral calm; and when the hand forsook 
Its subtle flitting, coldly would she rise— 
Slow as a nun that fastens the first veil 
Between her and the world, or diligent priest 
That envies his own shadow yet dare not fail 
By moribund faithless, shriving them with lies— 
Or yearn, ancestral sphinx, towards the east? 


Nancy CunarD 


Letters to the Editor 


‘i The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘i Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE AIM OF EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—What is the aim of education? Never be- 
fore in the history of the world has education been 
more discussed; in private and public, in the 
drawing-room and at public conferences. Every kind 
of theory is put forward and a general vague idea 
seems to prevail that if only all the people in the 
country could receive a university education, then the 
troubles which now beset us in the political world would 
fade away and Utopian happiness would reign. At 
the same time it is generally agreed that present-day 
education (both elementary and secondary) is not suc- 
cessful in turning out well-educated citizens, but 
educationists merely clamour for more money to be 
spent, and longer years to be given to the period of 
school life. The goal at which the teacher should aim 
still remains hazy in spite of lengthy addresses delivered 
on the subject, and dreamy ideals are bandied about 
which are extremely difficult for practical effort to 
achieve. The Archbishop of York declared the other 
day that ‘‘ the aim of all education among the people 
was to arouse, sustain and provide for interests which 
were responsive to the great human values of truth, 
beauty and goodness.’’ Now, how is that to be 
applied to the school? The harassed teacher wonders 
whether it means more literature and less arithmetic ; 
another hour devoted to science, and cut from games 
every week; the leaving out of geography from the 
time table in order to visit picture galleries, or teach- 
ing the children to act Shakespeare, to the extinction 
of all time for Scripture, French, and composition. All 
the airy dreams of what education can do have to be 
interpreted into material facts—the time devoted to 
each subject out of the school hours of the week. It 
is, of course, absolutely necessary to have ideals of 
education, but it is well to see that they are practical 
ones, capable of bearing some results. 

After attending many conferences, and reading some 
of the many publications about education, the average 
parent is getting somewhat bewildered as to what is 
going to happen to his child when he goes to school. 
He personally has a wish that he should be turned out 
a healthy, intelligent being, who has absorbed a good 
deal of the knowledge so difficult to acquire in later 
years. But this is far from what he finds in his friends’ 
children, who are leaving school with a record for great 
success in games, or having taken the leading part in 
the dramatic performances, but are unable to write a 
decent letter, and have no great enthusiasm for know- 
ledge of any kind. 

Now it is quite true that up to quite recent times 
too little was thought about the method of education, 
and children were dragged along the paths of educa- 
tion in a rough and unpleasing manner. Charles 
Dickens, in ‘ Bleak House,’ makes Esther Summerson 
reflect upon Richard Carstone’s education : 

He had been eight years at school and had learnt, I under- 
stood, to make Latin verses of several sorts in the most 
admirable manner. But I. never heard that it had been any- 
body’s business to find out what his natural bent was, or 
where his feelings lay, or to adapt any kind of knowledge to 
him, 

To-day Dickens would find that his suggestion had 
been acted upon almost more vigorously perhaps than 
he intended, for the pendulum has now swung com- 
pletely the other way, and the child arrives at school 
saying what he, personally, wishes to learn. 
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Through all the varying changes of method, the aim 
of education should surely remain the same, namely, 
to supply the keys of knowledge to every child. The 
main keys, of course, are the famous three ‘‘ R’s ’’— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—and if these are well 
taught to everyone, no nation can be said to be un- 
educated. At whatever age you leave school, if sup- 
plied with those three keys, made bright with use, 
then you can open any other storehouse of knowledge. 
There are other keys, however, which make the 
acquirement of a cultured education easier for the in- 
dividual, such as the rudiments of science, geography, 
history and art. It is not specialization which is re- 
quired for boys and girls under sixteen, but a general 
opening-out of the structure of knowledge, unlocking 
door after door just to show a glimpse of what is 
within, so that once they are free to choose they may 
investigate further. Even the most simple courses of 
lessons on astronomy, architecture, geology, the his- 
tory of art, and the growth of nations, will show the 
pupil what scope there is, apart from the more every- 
day tasks. No school, however efficient, can hope to 
teach all branches of knowledge in a specialized form, 
but should be satisfied if the pupils leave with 
the power of reading intelligently, and with their minds 
so cultivated to appreciate and love knowledge that 
they are ready for the further education of life. 

I am, etc., 
B. Hower 

Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 


A CRITIC ON CRITICS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw 


SIR,—In soliciting space in which to answer Mr. 
Agate’s courteous criticism, I must pledge myself to 
brevity. For Mr. Agate has fired off two barrels and I 
am only one of the brace at whom his ‘‘ieft and right’’ 
have been discharged. 

The issue, fortunately, is quite simple, but not, I 
think, soluble by hard process of logic. It is a matter 
of taste, but matters of taste can be backed by argu- 
ment, though they cannot be clinched by argument 
The question is—which player is attempting the more 
difficult thing, the follower of Bernhardt’s bravura or 
of Duse’s quietism? I say the latter and for this 
reason. The sublimities of bravura are for genius 
alone, and genius bloweth where it listeth, as flatly 
indefinable as it is immediately recognizable. But 
there are lesser peaks of bravura and not inconsider- 
able peaks either, and these can be climbed by dili- 
gence if a modicum of fitness is guaranteed. A good 
stage training and experience in many difficult parts 
will so equip a plastic and industrious player with the 
tricks of the trade and a sense of the stage, that he or 
she will be able to make a fair showing (‘‘ an approxi- 
mate shot at the ineffable ’’ in Mr. Agate’s words) in 
the great traditional bravura parts. Such a player, 
without the indescribable ‘‘ something extra,’’ will not 
be unique or sublime, but the performance may still 
be interesting and satisfactory. 

But with quietism it is a case of all or nothing. The 
gap between the simplicity that is sublime and a mere 
flatness and drabness is perilously small, and I do not 
think that technique and experience can possibly be so 
helpful here. Approximate shots are likely to be dead 
misses. Surely it is easier to deliver a tremendous 
passage with the assistance of a florid technique than 
with a complete refusal of such artifice. If the actor’s 
lines are very difficult, some splendour of gesture may 
smother the difficulty. But for a ‘‘ Dusist ’’ there is 
no such escape. For the quietist fineness of tempera- 
ment and artistic sensibility must be self-maintenant 
forces with no great reliance on tricks of the trade. 
Perhaps my point can be most clearly put this way. 
If six competent players, with a full professional 
apparatus of technique, were to study carefully a great 
Bernhardt part, I believe that four or five of them 
would produce a rendering worth watching. If the 


| 
| Same six were then to study Duse’s part in ‘ Cose 


Sia,’ which she played at the New Oxford Theatre 
last June, I would be surprised if one were to be worth 
watching. That is what I meant by calling quietism 
harder than bravura. : 

In conclusion, may I state that I am neither assert- 
ing nor implying that Duse is greater than Bernhardt? 
Such a weighing of imponderables is ridiculous. 

I am, etc., 
Ivor Brown 

52 Acacia Road, N.W. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—Mr. James Agate, with art criticism as his 
theme, can hardly be allowed to dismiss Oscar Wilde 
as an entirely ‘‘ little man.’’ He was little in many 
ways, perhaps, but the joyously flippant style of ‘ In- 
tentions ’ was the attainment of an artist in criticism. 
It will take more than the word of Mr. Agate to prove 
him less than great there. 

I am, etc., 

32 Hampstead Way, N.W. CRITIAS 


DRAMATIC SUBSTANCE 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAaY REVIEW 


SIR,—Nietzsche, who was a great philologist, what- 
ever may be thought of his philosophy, observed that 
the whole modern world is tangled in the meshes of 
the delusion that the human word comes before the 
natural word, before the thing and the action of which 
words are at best only the approximate phraseological 
equivalent. Words are the shadow of the dramatic 
substance. The essence is in the form and the deed 
which ‘‘ speaks ’’ for itself. The writer of the tem- 
perate and sympathetic review of Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
new book ‘ Scene’ has, I see, been unable to escape 
from the confusion which results when words are re- 
garded as the substance of the drama, and so he makes 
the strange statement that ‘‘ It was Sophocles and 
Shakespeare that mattered, not their stage-managers 
or designers . . . their acting was the least important 
of their functions.’’ Shakespeare was so interested in 
the acting of his plays that he neglected to supervise 
their publication, while Sophocles, we know, was his 
own stage-manager and designer, like A°schylus, who 
made the greatest improvements in the whole machinery 
for revealing the drama. 

In antiquity, the scene and the play were 
understood to be organically one. The art of 
the theatre was the manifestation of the King- 
dom of Imagination on Earth; it was not a matter 
of words which “‘ left it to the imagination ’’ to piece 
out with thoughts. The argument ran: In the be- 
ginning was the Word (that is, the concept, not the 
name), then the Architect of the Universe gave sub- 
stance, plastic form, to the drama conceived. Lastly 
man gave names to the forms and movements; the 
human dramatist must follow a parallel course. Active 
stage-management was the most important function. 
It was not regarded as in any way inferior to literary 
composition until the sophists brought confusion to 
the whole theatre. By what argument, may I ask, is 
the creator of word-pictures proved superior to the 
painter or artificer of plastic forms? Each separate 
art has powers which another lacks, but all have to be 
organically united in building the complete mimic 
world. The secret of this organic unity was found and 
lost again. A most valuable study of ‘ The Scenes and 
Machines of the English Stage During the Renais- 
sance,’ which the Cambridge University Press has just 
published, shows clearly that the effort of the foremost 
theatre-men ever since the fourteenth century has been 
to rediscover the lost art of presenting the substance 
of drama. 

Sir A. W. Ward, in his article in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ recognizes that the aid of 


literary art is, strictly speaking, merely an accident, 


that expressive physical form alone is indispensable 
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to drama. Mr. Craig, in showing that the essential 
scene which he has developed carries on the ‘‘ Royai 
succession,’’ is not, as your reviewer imagines, 
attempting to establish any claim in competition with 
the literary works of Shakespeare. In those works 
Shakespeare’s tremendous conceptions are. shadowed 
forth, but they await realization in:substance. Mr. 
Craig’s point is that in adding mobility to the static 
or merely changeable scenes of the past he has, by 
giving plasticity to the dramatic substance, enlarged 
the possibilities of the revelation of drama. Ever 
since the Renaissance the dramatist has envied the 
novelist’s freedom in dealing with Time and Space; 
Mr. Craig’s Scene, as I understand it, enables him to 
exercise what freedom he will and in essentially 
dramatic terms, so that the action. need not be hung 
up either with description, or explanatory ‘‘ choruses,”’ 
or ‘‘ scene-shifting.’’ That is a greater achievement 
than is easily estimated. . 

I am, etc., 
J. E. R. 
Hampstead 


JUGO-SLAVIA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—The leader of the Croat Separatist Party, 
Mr. Stefan Raditch, is now in England, a fugitive 
from his native Croatia owing to Serbian oppression. 
At Zagreb (Agram), the Croat capital, on April 15 
last, Mr. Raditch made a speech before a huge con- 
course of people estimated at 100,000 (probably an ex- 
aggeration). This speech, reported in most of the 
Press of the district and adjoining territories, caused a 
tremendous sensation. Mr. Raditch was reported as 
saying : 

The Republican population of Croatia does not wish any 
longer to recognize in Zagreb the government of the King 
(i.e., of the Jugo-Slavian, otherwise the Serbian King). We 
do not exclude the possibility of allowing the King a certain 
position in a territorial federation with Croatia, but we abso- 
lutely refuse to admit that Croats should be compelled to serve 
as soldiers for such a Government or for a King whom the 
Croats never elected. 

It is interesting to go back now to the year 1919. 
While the Versailles Peace Conference was still sitting, 
the SarurDAY Review, in its issue of April 12, pub- 
lished a letter of mine on “‘ Jugo-Slav Propaganda,”’ 
wherein, after agreeing with you about the unrepre- 
sentative character of the various Jugo-Slav ‘‘National 
Committees,’’ I went on to say: 

For myself, not all the Serb propaganda in the world—not 
even the efforts of Sir Arthur Evans—will ever convince me 
that the Croats rid themselves of a Habsburg King for the 
pleasure of acquiring a Serbian one. 

I could have added—as I did later, -in a letter on the 
same subject élsewhere—the names of other leading 
propagandists of the ‘‘ Jugo-Slav ’’ idea, viz., Prof. 
Seton Watson and Mr.: Wickham Steed. 

What I was saying over four years ago is confirmed 
not only by the speech of Mr. Raditch, quoted earlier 
in this letter, but also by other facts. In the first 
‘* Jugo-Slav ”’ elections of 1920, the Croat Separatist 
Party of Mr. Raditch, in spite of repression, managed 
to elect fifty members to the Belgrade ‘‘ Jugo-Slav ”’ 
Parliament, but they steadfastly refused to take their 
seats. Last March at the new Parliamentary elections, 
Mr. Raditch swept’ the whole of Croatia, and his 
elected followers increased from fifty to seventy, while 
in the adjoining territories of Slovenia and Bosnia 
somewhat less extreme Autonomist parties also swept 
the board. 

In view of these facts it would be interesting to 
have an explanation from Sir Arthur Evans, Prof. 
Seton Watson, and Mr. Wickham Steed as to how it 
came about that during the war they so misled the 
general public into believing that the Slav territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire desired to be 
united within a Greater Serbia. And an explanation 
from another quarter might also be interesting. The 
Morning Post of September 6, in its article on ‘ The 


Papacy,’ recalls (1) the fact that in the winter of 
1918-1919, Cardinal Bourne went on a tour to Zagreb 
and Belgrade, where he was received with ‘“ great 
enthusiasm in Jugo-Slav circles,”’ and (2) that in 1919 
a Roman Catholic service of thanksgiving was held 
in London to celebrate the reunion of the three 
branches of the Jugo-Slavs, and that Father Adrian 
Fortescue preached a sermon thereat. Seeing that the 
overwhelming majority of the Catholic Croats have 
for four years vigorously protested against this ‘ re- 
union ’’ idea, I find it hard to reconcile—and I am 
speaking as a Catholic myself—the anti-democratic 
activities of the two Roman Catholic prelates just 
mentioned with their duties as priests. 
I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


' DE VALERA AND THE LIONS 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY Review 


SIR,—Your contributor, the author of ‘ Mr. de 
Valera and the Lions,’ has made a strong case, but 
one that is somewhat exaggerated. He has com-.. 
pared pre-war revenue with post-war expenditure, and 
on this basis not even Great Britain would appear 
solvent. War increases in income and liquor taxes have 
made an enormous difference and the Irish Free State’s 
revenue for the current year is estimated not at eleven 
but at twenty-seven millions. There is a deficit of 
nineteen millions, but of this sum ten millions is 
directly, and a good deal more (such as the increased 
charge for architects in the Board of Works vote) in- 
directly due to the necessity of reconstructing damaged 
property. This may, I think, be regarded as capital 
expenditure, and will be paid off in four or five years. 

Unquestionably the financial position of the Free 
State is serious, but having stressed this point in every 
speech I made during the recent election, I found that 
people realized this and were prepared to cut their 
coats according to their cloth. In any event the 
financial position of the Free State is no worse than 
that of New Zealand before the war. New Zealand, 
with a smaller population and no greater resources, 
was able to sustain a debt of ninety-one millions. We 
are not quite so badly off as that. 

I am, etc., 
Bryan CooPER 
(T.D. Co. Dublin} 
Dublin 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE BILL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—When Casanova was in Spain he was sur- 
prised always to find a bolt outside his bedroom door, 
but never inside. A Spanish friend explained that this 
was inevitable, because the Holy Inquisition must 
always be able to send its representatives into any 
bedroom. Casanova asks about what matters the 
curiosity of the Holy Inquisition is so excited and is 
told : 

De tout. De voir si vous mangez gras les jours maigres, si 
dans la chambres il y a plusieurs personnes, si les’ femmes 
couchent seules ou avec les hommes et s’assurer alors si les 
couples qui couchent ensemble sont époux légitimes et les faire 
conduire en prison si les certificats ne témoignent pas dans leur 
faveur. La sainte Inquisition, Sefior don Jaimo, veille con- 
tinuellement dans notre pays pour notre salut éternel. 

Why modern democracy should revive the traditions 
of the Holy Inquisition in the English-speaking world 
is mysterious to many ‘ reactionaries ’’ like myself; 
but there can certainly be no suggestion that modern 
democracy is concerned with the eternal salvation of 
the individual whose house is to be searched by police- 
men for books which policemen consider improper. 
The House of Commons, however, seems to find it 
quite seemly and becoming and to vote for tyranny of 
this kind. 

I am, etc., 
E. S. P. Haynes 


Rapallo 
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Reviews 
THE WAR’S ANTECEDENTS 


The Genesis of the War. By the Right Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, M.P. Cassell. 25s. net. 


OOKS written on books lose the freshness of first 

impressions. If anyone were able to give us such 
impressions, surely it ought to have been the Prime 
Minister who held the reins for years before the 
tragedy of the Great War burst upon the world. In 
the pages before us, however, we find little that is 
originative, though much that is critical, little of new 
revelation, though much of old record, comment and 
reminiscence. ‘This volume is mainly a digest of other 
people’s views and experiences. Moreover, its omis- 
sions are material. Not a word here about the 
‘* Declaration of London,’’ that measure which Mr. 
Asquith’s hero, Lord Grey of Fallodon, asserted was a 
point of high policy on which the Government insisted, 
that measure which, if it had been carried, would have 
crippled our naval resources during the war. Not a 
word of the deference in many ways and manifesta- 
tions, before the war, to the peace-at-any-price’ par- 
tisans in this country. Not a word, again, about his 
fatal Irish policy, the breakdown of which coincided 
with the date of the Kaiser’s opportunity. True, Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues had the courage in 1912 to 
increase our naval strength, despite the clamours of 
those who resented it. But that increase was by no 
means the one which the compelling circumstances 
demanded, nor, in the face of all the constant warnings 
that Germany herself gave, both openly and sotto voce, 
even while most besought to reduce her armaments, 
can Mr. Asquith or his friends believe that the war was 
a surprise. Indeed, Mr. Asquith’s whole contention 
is that we were forearmed by his own prescience, and 
yet, despite Mr. Churchill’s urgent Memorandum of 
January, 1914, when the war at last broke out Mr. 
Lloyd George, unless our memory trips, declared that 
it came as a ‘‘ bolt from the blue,’’ and, moreover, at 
the opening of that very year, had actually moved for 


_a reduction in armaments. 


Once more Lord Grey is praised for his Anglo- 
Russian Treaty which, by delimitation of the Russian 
and English zones of influence in Persia, certainly 
diminished both our power and prestige. The fact 
is that Mr. Asquith’s record is inadequate to excul- 
pate his Government’s protracted shilly-shallyings 
over the known attitude of Germany. ‘‘ The free- 
booters and camp-followers,” in Mr. Asquith’s 
contemptuous phrase, who in 1908 and 1909 raised 
the ‘‘slogan’’ of ‘‘ We want eight,’’ regarding 
such an addition to our armed establishment as 
might have effectually preserved the peace of Europe, 
were.surely justified by the ruthless march of events. 
So much for preparation by that latter-day Liberalism 
which stood, like the fabled ass, between two bundles 
of hay—which, bemused with the shibboleths of 
anti-militarist economy, preferred bureaucratic expendi- 
ture in the cause of ‘‘ progress,’’ to the prevention of 
national peril. 

Mr. Asquith dwells with some self-complacency on 
the ease with which the national machine moved after 
our ultimatum to Germany. All honour to Lerd 
Haldane for his wise organization of the Territorials, 
but was it not previously claimed that they could be 
thrown at once into the field? It took, however, some 
three weeks before they could come to the rescue of 
our hardly-beset regulars in a desecrated and mangled 
Belgium. If Mr. Asquith will peruse the published 
State-papers concerning the start of the old War of 
Succession, he will find, allowing for all differences, 
with what speed and promptitude of preparation the 
machine was set in motion by the magician’s hand of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 


Everyone must recognize the chivalrous and 
scrupulous sense of honour and the purity of pur- 
pose that have always distinguished the then 
Sir Edward Grey, but seldom, it seems to us, 
was he a man of action and never a _ psy- 
chologist of the Continent. Over and over again 
he was bubbled by the specious pretexts of German 
Ambassadors and Ministers—some of these them- 
selves the dupes of the Pan-German directors. To his 
mind the central determinant of our final intervention 
was the violation of Belgium to uphold the neutrality 
of whom we were pledged. That was, of course, a 
high and solemn obligation which we still think could 
have been better fulfilled by a resolute home-policy of 
national union and a firm foreign policy of fortified 
self-respect. But at root the war was for us an abso- 
lute necessity for self-preservation; it involved the 
coasts that front our island. When Austria pounce! 
on Bosnia, we were equally pledged by the Berliu 
Treaty. Yet then we held aloof. Why? Surely the 
reason was that this international injustice did not con- 
cern our national interests. The truest chivalry was 
shown by us, as Mr. Asquith, repeating Prince 
Bilow’s book, points out, in our refusal to pick a 
quarrel with Germany while her navy was still in its 
cradle, while, on the other hand, he rightly proves that 
any Anglo-German Alliance such as Mr. Chamberlain 
** pressed ’’ and Lord Salisbury ‘‘ dallied with,’’ would 
have been repugnant to our traditional policy of avoid- 
ing all Continental entanglements. Yet into such en- 
tanglements we were eventually drawn, and any versed 
statesman might have foreseen that in favouring 
Russia we were taking a sure means of provoking 
Germany, despite Mr. Asquith’s contention that Bis- 
marck inclined to Russia. Bismarck only did so in his 
game of playing off the Slav against the Austrian, and 
indeed the German dread of Russia’s possibilities was 
one of the main contributories to a war, the root of 
which was a megalomaniac insolence, and the envy of 
England’s greatness by the Prussian, who deemed— 
not without cause—that it was gradually being be- 
littled by ‘‘ advanced ’’ Governments. As regards 
Mr. Asquith’s cursory observations about the Turks, 
why does he not tell us that they could have been 
bought at an early stage of the war? 


And, lastly, Mr. Asquith’s loyalty to his colleagues 
in a swollen Cabinet keeps him silent about the divi- 
sions in it when the issue of peace was trembling in 
the balance: all that we get are the two rather insig- 
nificant letters from the two seceders, Lord Morley and 
Mr. Burns. We cannot but smile, too, at Mr. 
Asquith’s championship of the Cabinet system, cor- 
roborated in a footnote by the mention of a morning 
spent during the Gladstonian days in deciding whether 
a quotation came from Juvenal or not. We could 
have given him a more amusing instance. The great 
Lord Carteret read his love-letters aloud to that august 
assembly. But everything surely depends, first, on the 
components of the Cabinet and, next, on their number. 


All that Mr. Asquith writes must be terse and lucid : 
he is a master of précis. Yet here and there he lapses 
in arrangement, while he inclines to such Johnsonian 
latinisms as ‘‘ palmary.’’ His remembrances and 
analysis of the Caligula-like Kaiser are ‘‘ old game,” 
so are his repeated arguments against Germany’s plea 
that we were ‘“‘ encircling ’’ her. His researches to 
disprove the allegation of a pre-war compact with 
America were surely needless. They only lead us off 
the track of ‘‘ Genesis ’’ and 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 


It is to be hoped that if Mr. Asquith indites any 
memoir of the sorry sequels, he will entitle it 
‘* Exodus,’? and perhaps add Ex-President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Commandments to the chronicle of our 
tramp through the wilderness. 
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MORE FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary. By Joseph Farington. 
Vol. II. Hutchinson. ais. net. 


bh E diarist who aspires to a posthumous reputation 
—there are good reasons why he cannot wisely aim 
at being famous in his lifetime, at any rate qua diarist 
—should aim, like Juvenal, at blending all human 
activities into his farrago libelli. The success of 
Joseph Farington’s diary has been due to this 
catholicity of taste; that worthy Academician saw 
much, heard more, found it all interesting, and wrote a 
great deal of it down. Mr. James Greig, who edits 
this second volume with the same enthusiasm and 
labour as he devoted to the first, tells us that three 
large impressions have been sold, and we do not 
wonder at it. This second volume is full of passages 
which, as an editor of Evelyn said, ‘‘ may gratify the 
curiosity of those who are inquisitive after the manner 
in which their ancestors conducted business, or passed 
their time.’’ It covers a period of a little more than 
two years, from August 28, 1802, to September 13, 
1804. As the first volume dealt with nine years, it 
will be seen that the habit of journalizing grew upon 
Farington as he got older—or it may be that the breath 
of popular favour has encouraged the editor to make 
fewer cuts. As to this we are told nothing, but marks 
of omission occur occasionally—we hope not for the 
same reason as Farington tells us that Dallaway had to 
suppress many passages in the letters of Pope’s ‘ Angel 
Montagu.’ A reference to Mr. Moy Thomas’s preface, 
by the way, would have shown the editor that Dalla- 
way was not a very trustworthy authority on this sub- 
ject, but the matter is a trivial one. 


The opening pages of this volume describe a six 
weeks’ visit which Farington paid to France, as so 
many English did when the Peace of Amiens opened 
that country to them after it had been closed for a 
whole decade. He gives a very interesting account of 
what he saw there, to which piquancy is added by the 
combination of the observant eye of a painter with the 
prejudices of an_ eighteenth-century middle-class 
Englishman. The latter was shocked by the lack of 
‘* simplicity and propriety ’’ in the French people; the 
very blacksmiths were so lost to all sense of decency 
as to wear “ ear-rings and Ques.’’ The former gives 
us some striking vignettes of the future Emperor 
Napoleon, who was the most interesting thing then to 
be seen in Paris, even though he was only ‘‘ Buona- 
parte ’’’ and the First Consul. Farington saw him 
several times at close quarters, and was at once struck 
by his ‘‘ intent and searching look ’’ and his ‘‘ coun- 
tenance of a higher style than any picture or bust of 
him.’’ ‘* He smiles with his mouth, but his eyes never 
have a corresponding expression.’’ The upper part of 
his face ‘‘ never indicates pleasure, but the lower part 
is often smiling and always agreeable.’’ A friend who 
had dined at one of the First Consul’s banquets 
observed that ‘‘ when Buonaparte was helped to any- 
thing, he did not raise his head till he had eat what 
was before him, and that before he did raise it he 
looked round under his eyebrows.’’ To one who had 
swallowed so much propaganda on the subject of the 
terroristic reign of ‘‘ the Corsican ogre,’’ it was natur- 
ally surprising to discover that he did not live in a 
constant fear of assassination, but allowed people of 
all sorts—even inquisitive English Academicians—to 
approach him freely, and that he was quite ‘‘ on an 
easy footing ’’ with his officers. Yet ‘‘ there was 
something rather feverish than piercing in the expres- 
sion of his eyes.’’ On the whole Farington thought 
that Napoleon ‘‘ would be a very passable figure on an 
English quarter deck.’’ This was evidently meant for 
high praise, and no doubt Napoleon, who always had 
a very real admiration for the British navy, would not 
have been displeased to learn that an English bourgeois 
thought the hero of Lodi worthy to hold a lieutenant’s 
commission in it. The phrase might serve as a text 


for a lengthy disquisition on the invincible insularity of 
the English, which, however, we have fortunately no 
inclination to write. 

Among other people of interest whom Farington 
saw in Paris we may mention Madame Récamier, as to 
whose unusual relations with her elderly husband he 
gives what is to us a new, but does not seem likely to 
be a true, explanation, and David ‘‘of the bloodstained 
brush,’’ who ‘ looked plain enough ’’ and was not 
unnaturally shy in the presence of English tourists. 
The rest of the volume is full of entertaining passages. 
There is a brief account of Turner’s trip to ‘‘ Swisser- 
land ’’—one cannot help thinking of Emma’s conversa- 
tion with Frank Churchill—where he found the wines 
** too acid for his constitution, being bilious’’; and 
an amusing report of Hoppner’s_ pre-Ruskinian 
criticism on Turner’s pictures, where ‘‘ so much was 
left to be imagined that it was like looking into a coal 
fire, or upon an old wall, where from many varying 
and undefined forms the fancy was to be employed in 
conceiving things.’’ The account of an evening with 
Coleridge, by whom Farington was frankly bored, is 
worth comparing with the famous description of his 
conversation in Carlyle’s life of Sterling. Among 
minor matters our memory clings to the alluring pic- 
ture of a Prime Minister (Addington) ‘‘ invigorating ”’ 
himself with twenty glasses of wine before he could 
bring himself to face a hostile House of Commons, and 
of the Princess Sophia saying, when she was told that 
her royal father was ready to ride with her, ‘‘ Bless his 
old heart, I will not make him wait a moment.’’ Fuseli 
was evidently right when he said that Farington’s 
physiognomical character was that of ‘‘ intent observa- 
tion.’”” He might have added that his bumps were 
those of an inveterate old gossip; and many readers 
wili be grateful that they were so. 


EARLY ENGLISH INSCRIPTIONS 


Some Early English Inscriptions in Norfolk 
Before 1600. By Walter Rye. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. net. 


5 b Mr. Rye’s many Norfolk publications he has now 
added a volume of more than local interest, which 
should be in the hands of every student of English 
prosody. Nor can the student of history neglect a 
volume which throws light on the tangled state of 
religious belief in the troubled years between the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries in 1538 and the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book of 1571, when the old formule were 
struggling with the new, and were prevailing, not, as 
we are wont to believe, in remote Cornwall and defiant 
Lancashire only, but in the Eastern Counties them- 
selves. We may now proceed to justify these state- 
ments, beginning with the irregular Middle English 
epitaphs (pp. 31 ff.), compositions in which rhyme and 
metre show how completely lost was the secret of 
Chaucerian rhythm. One curious exception, the 
spirited epitaph at Colney, near Norwich, on the priest 
Thomas Bettys, of 1481, was, we learn, copied in 
London at St. Leonard’s, Foster Lane, forty-five years 
later : 
When the bell is solemnly rung, 
And the mass with devotion sung, 


And the meat merrily eat, 
Soon shall Sir Thomas Bettys be forgete. 


But this is rara avis in the fifteenth century, and 
deserves to be remembered as one of the few English 
compositions of the period which linger on the ear and 
in the memory; once read it cannot be forgotten. 
Fourteen years later, in 1495, the Church of Barton 
Turf, Norfolk, produces a monster of broken-backed 
verse, a couplet of which must suffice : 

Of such goods as God had the said Thomas lent 

(He) did make this chapel of St. Thomas with good intent. 
It is rivalled by an effusion in St. Peter Mancroft, 
beginning : 
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Here lieth Henry Wilton, sometime alderman of this city, 
And Margaret my wife which lived in this world in felicity 
And now live here, under this’ stone in mortality. 
and by another outburst of aldermanic verse in St. 
John Maddermarket, Norwich, which in 1524, nearly 
twenty years later, told the world : 
Devout Christian people, desirous to know 
Whose body resteth under this stone so low, 
Of John Terry, merchant, the time his life led 
Mayor and Alderman of this city indeed. 
The year 1538 sees the beginning of the tyranny of the 
fourteener in Norfolk, that metre which we enjoy in 
Macaulay, but which was to devastate the minor verse 
of this and the following periods. Nos. 71 and 96 are 
good examples, and No. 139 a better. What a change 
from this to the splendid epitaph on Thomas Clere 
(wrongly indexed) which, as Mr. Rye does not seem to 
be aware, is a sonnet by no less a man than Lord 
Surrey, the discoverer of blank verse. The true read- 
ing of the first lines is known from the MSS., and 
would have saved Mr. Rye from the uametrical 
‘* wert ’’ he wishes to insert in the second line. The 
manner of the best work in Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany ’ is 
excellently preserved in such an epitaph as that of Sir 
Edward Warner (1565) and is a refreshing change 
from that ‘‘ butterwoman’s trot to market,’’ tum-ti- 
tum of the verse with four accents of which Nos. 95 
and 113 are examples, or from the mere wanton 
childishness of : 
Under this stone 
Lies John Knapton 
Who died just 
The twenty eight of August 1591 
Of this Church Petty Canon. 
which forms a deplorable contrast with the dignity 
of such a ‘* Papistical ’’ inscription as that beginning : 
Pray of your charity for the soul of Master Thomas 
Alkoke, sometime parson of this church. 1513. (No. 38.) 
Something of the power of Fulk Greville, Lord Brook, 
shines in the lapidary style of the noble epitaph on 
Clement Paston (No. 142, 1587), as the stateliest 
couplets of the age are recalled by No. 162; but the 
worst manner of the itinerant ballad singer and vocal 
hanger-on of noble houses is echoed in Nos. 122 and 
160; the seventeenth-century broadsheet is full of such 
stuff as: 
Winifred Brown the daughter of Philip and 
Anne his wife. 
and it is sad to find this volume of Norfolk inscriptions 
closing in such insipidities. But we must turn to the 
historical worth of the volume, and note how the early 
pious formule, ‘‘ On whose soul God have mercy,’’ 
and the like, persist throughout the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and even the early years of Queen 
Elizabeth, quite unperturbed by Parliamentary dicta- 
tion in religious matters. We shall note, too, how 
they are succeeded by bare statements of birth, mar- 
riage and death-—we speak of course of those not in 
metre which do not tend to the improvement of the 
epitaph or the edification of the reader. It is surpris- 
ing to find how rare a text is in Protestant Norfolk, 
‘** Blessed is he that dieth in the Lord.’’ Apparently 
the one example of this is in 1580. ‘*‘ God have mercy 
upon the soul of John Todenham ”’ (No. gg) is surely 
the nobler cry, and is not twenty years earlier. On 
one occasion and one only, does Protestantism in this 
volume have its fling, and that is in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Norwich; it is comforting to find the verse on 
a level with the sentiments : 
This Church was built of timber, stone and bricks 
In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred and six, 
And lately translated from extreme idolatry 
One thousand five hundred and seventy and forty, 
And in the first year of our noble King Edward 
The Gospel and Parliament was mightily set forward 
Thanks be to God. Ann. Dom. 1547 December. 
But we must not close without a protest against Mr. 
Rye’s very cavalier treatment of Middle English, his 
sometimes inaccurate emendations, and his abrupt dis- 
missal of that genuine worthy Master John Schorne, 


whose shrine is described by Mr. Rye as a place of 
pilgrimage ‘‘ which need hardly be taken seriously.’’ 
This was the John Schorne who, undoubtedly, not only 
conjured the Devil into a boot, but made his knees 
horny with prayer, and, after his death, was so com- 
pletely canonized in popular opinion that his shrine 
Erasmus tells us, had nearly as many pilgrims as our 
Lady of Walsingham herself. John Schorne, more- 
over, struck the ground with his staff, and brought 
forth a spring, and is depicted with his boot and the 
Devil on the rood screens of Cawston and Gateley in 
Norfolk, with a saintly halo round his head, and so 
might well have been included in connexion with the 
water miracle of St. Edmund. 

Mr. Rye refers to the fact that he has recently dis- 
covered that St. Thomas (a) Becket was of Norfolk 
descent, and was called of Acre (West Acre) in Nor- 
folk and not from Acre in Palestine. He states that 
there are only forty-four buildings in England having 
mural and other decorations relating to St. Thomas, 
and of those buildings fifteen are in Norfolk. As he 
is about to publish a separate volume on his discovery, 
we shall await it with interest, especially as Mr. Round 
has already dealt acrimoniously with this exceedingly 
controversial ‘‘ discovery.’’ Students of Norfolk 
archeology will put the book now before us on their 
shelves; but they must not forget that Mr. Rye nods 
a little more often than is usual among those who 
search the past for historical ‘‘ facts.’’ It may be, 
however, that Mr. Rye is not always serious in his 
‘* facts,’’ and that what we think are inaccuracies are 
but his way of poking fun at folks. Did he not once 
‘* discover ’’ these two inscriptions for the oak chimney 
beams of a house at Carrow-next-Norwich, not far 
from the mustard works of Messrs. Colman : 

What made me rich was not what men ate 
But that which they left on ye side of the plate ; 
and 


It is past all belief 
How Master Mustard helps Sir Loyne de Beef. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN PUPIL OF 
REMBRANDT 


iirgen Ovens. By Dr. Harry Schmidt Kiel. 
(Published by the Author.) 


Os perusing a book like the present, one has the 
feeling that art history is well on its way towards 
becoming as exact a science as, say, botany or 
zoology : for here we have the life and work of a minor 
artist of the following of Rembrandt set forth with the 
most minute accuracy, the catalogue of his pictures 
reaching the astonishing total of 440. Local patriotism 
has, in the first instance, prompted this inquiry: for 
Jurgen Ovens (1623-1679) was a native of Schleswig- 
Holstein, where a number of his works may still be 
found; but a considerable part of his career was spent 
far from home, at Amsterdam, and pictures by him 
are now scattered all over Europe. Versatile and re- 
ceptive, Jirgen Ovens, if not a great artist, has yet 
produced not a few works which possess undeniable 
merit: his approach to the manner of Rembrandt is 
often exceedingly close, and the present monograph, 
with its numerous illustrations, will be welcome to 
students as a solid contribution to that exploration of 
the school of Rembrandt, which is still only in its be- 
ginnings, and can yet, ad maiorem Dei gloriam, 
do with many a Boswell. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


Chats on Old English Drawings. By Randall 
Davies. Fisher Unwin. gs. net. 


HE true collector’s spirit breathes from the pages 
of Mr. Randall Davies’s little volume, and a per- 
usal of it can hardly fail to inspire anyone who is at 
all of a similar frame of mind with an irrepressible 
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desire to start forthwith on a quest among the dusty 
portfolios of the ubiquitous little dealer in old prints 
and drawings. Chronologically, Mr. Davies’s material 
ranges from the period of Holbein until about 1820; 
it is treated of in several subdivisions: portrait 
painters’ drawings, drawings of life and manners, 
topographical drawings, landscape drawings, drawings 
of the country side, drawings of classical and romantic 
subjects, and book illustrations. Much of the work 
here passed in review is, of course, artistically not of 
the highest rank, and it cannot be said that, as regards 
esthetic criticism, the book is very profound or illu- 
minating ; but there is something very entertaining in 
the leisurely way in which the author meanders on 
among those old English drawings of which he tells 
us he has himself acquired about a thousand, and 
concerning which he pours forth an unending stream 
of the most minute and often very recondite informa- 
tion. 

How well Mr. Davies realizes the charm of associa- 
tion as a factor in the appeal of collecting—the 
sentimental value, say, of a note scribbled by a pre- 
vious Owner on a mount, however inaccurate the in- 
formation contained in it may be. Where the result of 
so much independent research and original observation 
is given us, one is the more surprised at certain omis- 
sions in the book. Mr. Davies, having adopted Horace 
Walpole’s definition of English drawings as being any 
that have been done in England, even by foreign 
artists, surely some account should have been given of 
the drawings of Canaletto, whose influence on English 
art was so considerable, and whose works, alike to 
tyro and expert, offer so many difficult problems. 
The landscape drawings of Marco Ricci might 
similarly have deserved more than passing mention. 
As a devotee of provenance, Mr. Davies must surely 
be the first to regret the slip, ‘‘ Lord Northbrook’s 
collection ’’ (p. 68) for ‘‘ Lord Northwick’s collection,”’ 
& propos of the attractive drawing of a portrait group 
attributed to. John Singleton Copley. 

The illustrations are well chosen and reproduced, 
and altogether the book should prove both stimulating 
and serviceable. 


SLANG 
Le Slang. By J. Manchon. Payot. Paris. 12 fr. 


N his French lexicon of English slang, Professor 

Manchon of the ‘ Institut Frangais ’ in London, has 
produced a volume which, if it is as useful to his coun- 
trymen as it is entertaining to ourselves, should be 
highly successful. In any case the Entente Cordiale 
cannot but benefit by it. Probably no Frenchman 
living could have executed the task more competently, 
for M. Manchon has often a rare faculty for getting 
within the skin, as it were, of the English idiom. So 
far as a system of phonetics can manage it, he has put 
the trick of the Cockney accent within the reach of any 
Frenchman possessed of a measure of laryngeal and 
labial dexterity. He has wisely confined himself to 
slang primarily of the south country. But we should 
be no less interested in his rendering of the ‘ jan- 
nocks’’ and ‘‘ gradelys ’’ of the north, to which some 
day he might turn his pliant mind. 

The phonetics are followed by a grammar of col- 
loquial speech which betrays it subject to a whole com- 
plex of laws and influences we had hardly suspected. 
But ‘the lexicon itself is the part that counts. He has 
intelligently included such unorthodox expressions as 
an innocent Frenchman might so frequently overhear 
in Camberwell, as to render them in drawing-rooms in 
Bayswater. Our own unaccustomed eyes are shocked 
a little perhaps, at this businesslike black and white. 
But the book is intended for other readers. As for 
these, ‘‘ Nous pensons pourtant que rien n’y peut 
choquer le lecteur de Zola, de Richepin, de Bruant et 
de Rictus.’’ In addition, M. Manchon has included 


up-to-date Americanisms, on the ground that the Calj- 
fornian film is moulding our language in London at 
least as surely as the sonorous leading articles in our 
newspapers. 

English readers will find highly useful the rendering 
of racy English idioms into French idioms no less racy. 
But we cannot help thinking they will be more enter- 
tained by the curious little misconceptions which have 
crept into every other page, despite the professor’s 
acute knowledge of our language. A ‘“‘ toddler,’’ for 
instance. What warrant is there for its meaning 
‘* saucisse,’’ or meaning anything at all? And if, on 
intrinsic grounds, we accept the phrase ‘‘ wiffle-woffle” 
as meaning ‘‘ mal au ventre,’’ which of his quoted 
authorities uses it to mean ‘‘ un type arrogant ’’? We 
are given a choice among writers so rich in vocabul 
as Messrs. Anstey, Jacobs, Kipling, Neil Lyons, 
Thackeray, Shaw and Barry Pain, but we cannot recall 
their employment of the phrase. We do not know in 
what strange suburb ‘‘ cropoh’’ means ‘ French- 
man ’’ nor where, excepting perhaps in California, the 
perversion of ‘* molto cattivo ’’ into ‘‘ multerkertiver ”’ 
is in use. The word ‘‘ dug,’’ in the sense rendered, 
far from being a slang word, has of course an honour- 
able ancestry, extending through Shakespeare and 
Spenser to dim Scandinavian beginnings. While there 
is a certain charm in the presentation in cold print of 
the real meaning of ‘‘ diddums,”’ there is ingenuity 
in the rendering of ‘‘ panslavist’’’ as ‘‘ jeu de mots 
entre ‘ pan’ et ‘ slavey,’ i.e., ‘ une bonne a tout faire.” 

It will be seen that a Londoner has almost as 
much to learn from this volume as a Parisian. For 
the rest, the book has so much value that we would 
recommend M. Manchon to avail himself of the ser- 
vices of some sympathetic costermonger to clear up 
a few misconceptions before bringing out a new edition 
of this work. 


MEMORIES OF ANGORA 


An Englishwoman in Angora. By Grace Ellison. 
Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


O have expected an impartial account of Angora 

and the Turks from an English lady who was 
allowed all the privileges of that city at the time when 
Turkish hostility towards Britain was at its strongest, 
would have been expecting too much. It was obvious 
from the beginning that we should have to suffer from 
the defects of Miss Ellison’s qualitjes. Official after 
official, from the lowest to Mustapha Kemal himself, 
concerning whom we interestedly learn that he has 
the fair hair and blue eyes of the authoress of this 
book, hastened forward to unbosom themselves before 
Miss Ellison. We are presented even with a picture 
of Miss Ellison engaged in touching conversation with 
Mustapha Kemal’s mother a few days before that aged 
lady’s death. We expected a considerable and even 
aggressive Turcophily, for so much is announced under 
the photograph of the lady which serves as her frontis- 
piece. Miss Ellison has her reputation to support as 
an ‘‘ Englishwoman in a Turkish Harem.’’ But we 
were not prepared for so absolute an intolerance of 
every other race which has played its part in the Near 
and Middle Eastern theatre. If Miss Ellison could 
only have attributed a minimum of virtue to Greeks, 
Armenians, and the rest, it would have helped her 
volume considerably. Yet when she herself confesses, 
wandering among the antique ruins of Athens: “I 
felt, indeed, as if I had been born too late; for what 
have I in common with the century in which we live?” 
We are driven to the conclusion that such Olympian 
aloofness disqualifies her seriously from the steady 
scientific examination of either protagonist. 

Now naturally Miss Ellison has no sympathy with 
Soviet Russia. Yet there is no doubt at all that the 
country of her adoration has had dealings with the 
Soviet, of more or less intimacy. We wish she could 
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either have explained it away more ingeniously or 
faced the fact candidly and. without reservation.- This 
is how she qualifies the situation. ‘‘ Soviet Russia has 
been a friend in need to the Turks and may befriend 
them again; but—nothing more.’’ What on earth are 
we to deduce from these italics? The author imposes 
on her compositors a burden her own prose style is 
not qualified to bear. But her opinions are even more 
remarkable than her type. She expresses the usual 
sentimental affection for the Greek tradition. But 
with Byzantium and Byzantine art, which are its 
descendants, she is strangely impatient. She finds 
that the Byzantine relics of Constantinople ‘ rather 
spoil’’ that city. It is a blindness which illustrates 
her incapacity to treat these complex places and 
peoples with anything but a superficial volubility. 
Within these limits her picture of Angora and its astute 
diplomatists is not without humour. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Christianity and Psychology. By F. R. Barry. 
Student Christian Movement. §s. net. 


R. BARRY has, as a psychologist, an inestim- 

able advantage over most psychologists: he 
knows what the problems are. That is because of his 
acquaintance with philosophy. He understands that 
no science, even the science of how the minds of men 
observably work, can be other than abstract; and that 
even if the observation were a great deal fuller and 
closer than it is, it would still provide no answer to the 
questions raiséd in metaphysics. He draws a happy 
comparison between the relation of psychology to 
religion to-day and the relation of biology to religion in 
the last century. Then, some men of science claimed 
that the new discoveries had overset the essentials of 
religious faith—which, properly understood, they were 
incapable of touching: religion, on its side, made the 
complementary mistake of denying facts which it 
ought to have accepted and interpreted. It is im- 
portant that the mistake should not be repeated. Such 
truth as there is in the new psychology should be 
adopted. Not only has religion nothing to fear from 
any genuine addition to the human knowledge of truth 
—what it ought to fear is being ignorant of it. Truth 
must aid truth. Such, in brief, we take to be Mr. 
Barry’s primary contention. 

He goes on, therefore, to discuss how far recent 
speculation and discovery can subserve the realities of 
religious experience. He gives a very clear and useful 
outline of the new psychology, scrupulously quoting 
his authorities, and confessing to uncertainty when he 
does not feel certain—a rare honesty! He explains 
his own attitude as a practical Christian teacher 
towards the new light that has been thrown on in- 
stinct, will and the subconscious. ‘‘ There is a notion,”’ 
he says, with just scorn, ‘‘ that Christianity can be 
‘ explained ’ as a projection of unconscious motives, 
mainly sexual in origin. . . .’’ Exposing the fallacy 
underlying such notions, he traces how, in their place, 
the newest theories can subserve the old faith. The 
conception of instinct as something that cannot be 
eliminated and ought not to be suppressed, but should 
be directed : the value of forcing ourselves to get down 
to our real motives instead of ‘‘ rationalizing ’’ them 
in self-flattery: the function of faith in healing: the 
relation of mental to physical and spiritual health—on 
such matters he is consistently courageous and wise. 
There are, no doubt, some logical gaps in his argu- 
ment. In so brief a treatment of so large a subject, 
that is perhaps inevitable. But all the same we can 
think of no better introduction to the subject. Nobody 
could read it without profit. Especially is one grateful 
to find moral problems tackled with the seriousness 
which their difficulty demands, and without that 
““heartiness ’’ which disfigures so much religious 
exhortation—and is so strong a witness to at least one 
element of truth in the new psychology ! 


LIST 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ADVOCACY. 


By HIS HONOUR JUDGE EDWARD PARRY, 
Author of ‘ What the Judge Thought.’ Cloth, 5s. net 


A collection of the best that has been thought and said 
about advocacy, illustrated by many entertaining stories. 


A SHORT HANDBOOK OF LITERARY 
TERMS. 


By GEORGE G. LOANE. Cloth, 5s. net 


A book which explains and illustrates the more or less 
technical terms of the literary art. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “CHATS SERIES” 


CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH DRAWINGS. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. Illustrated. Cloth, 

9s. net 

“* Mr. Randall Davies has long been known as a lively 

as well as a learned art critic, and it is not surprising to 

find that he has written one of the most attractive volumes 

in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘ Chats Series’... The book 

is a very agreeable mixture of art and antiquarianism.’’— 
Daily News. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE : LORD 
ROSEBERY. 


A Critical Study. By E. T. RAYMOND, Author 
of ‘ Uncensored Celebrities,’ etc. Cloth, 10s. net 


“A brilliant intriguing account of a brilliant intriguing 
career. ... Frank, but not too frank; clever, but not too 
clever.—Mr. H. W. Massinonam in the Evening Standard. 


The NOVELS of MARK RUTHERFORD. 


A New Uniform Pocket Edition, in Six Volumes, 
with a Memorial Introduction by H. W. MASSING- 
HAM, and a Portrait. 

Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net each. Leather, 5s. net each. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. 
THE DELIVERANCE. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 

CATHARINE FURZE. 

CLARA HOPGOOD. 


Mr. ARNOLD Bennett has said: “* The finest English 
modern prose is to be found nowhere outside ‘ The Revo- 
lution in Tanner’s Lane.’’ 


A descriptive booklet, containing notes on Mark Ruther- 
ford’s early life, by the late Sir WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON-NICOLL, will be sent post free on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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New Fiction 
By GeraLp GouLp 


The House of Memory. By Jane Harding. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Uncanny Stories. By May Sinclair. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Overcoat and Other Stories. By Nikolay 
Gogol. Translated from the Russian by Con- 
stance Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HERE is in ‘ The House of Memory ’—the pub- 

lishers say—‘‘a brooding horror.’’ There are 
phrases, also, that ‘‘ cause the reader to lose a heart- 
beat.’’ These be high claims, nor can I find anything 
in the text to justify them. Scarcely less ambitious— 
and fallacious—is the very title of Miss Sinclair’s 
stories. ‘‘ Uncanny ’’—but you cannot be uncanny by 
taking thought. Uncanniness must lie in the effect, 
not in the intention; and nothing much milder than 
Miss Sinclair’s effects could be conceived. She con- 
scientiously deprecates sin, and chops up corpses, and 
makes ghosts gesticulate and vanish, like a Christmas 
supplement. It is all extremely clever. But that 
which is written in cold blood will never make the blood 
run cold. Turn to Gogol, whose every page, even his 
dullest, bears witness that he wrote it because he had 
to, because the spontaneity of his creative genius was 
bound to find an outlet: he, in an effortless and 
apparently careless phrase, will give you the thrill 
which is beyond the reach of manufacture. Miss 
Harding is talented but incompetent; Miss Sinclair is 
both talented and competent ; Gogol is inspired. 

The more I think about ‘ The House of Memory,’ 
the less can I understand why it is put forward as a 
‘thriller ’’ at all. Its central theme is interesting 
but hackneyed. Has a man—especially if, being a 
doctor, he knows precisely what he is doing—the right 
to let another man die, when the alternative is to bring 
him back to a hopeless struggle with agonizing and 
immitigable pain? It is true that, in this case, the 
problem is confused by the exceptional powers of the 
hero; but these powers, of hypnotism and suggestion, 
have no human value and no artistic relevance. They 
do not determine his decision, they only pad out the 
book. They are sufficiently odd to rob all the relation- 
ships of their natural interest, since several of the char- 
acters are reduced to mere string-pulled puppets and 
others have no functions allowed them at all; but there 
is no such completeness or consistency as would give 
a rational basis to the whole. Miss Harding has con- 
siderable descriptive powers, but sadly misuses them : 
she essays a pitch from which she must perforce come 


down, every time a homely detail insists upon mention, , 


with a ludicrous bump of anti-climax. She has 
attempted a psychological study and achieved a 
muddle. But as for thrills——! 

Nor can the neatness of Miss Sinclair’s method save 
her from the same reproach. Indeed, the more precise, 
the more ‘‘ slick,’’ her technical devices, the more 
muddled does her thinking appear. In the ordinary 
way, a work of art is indifferent to the moral standards 
of the artist. Homer, for instance, takes it for 
granted that a great hero will sulk when annoyed and 
glory in taking a mean advantage of his enemy: the 
fact that we nowadays have a different standard of 
heroism does not in the least invalidate the claim of the 
‘ Iliad’ to be the greatest of all heroic poems. But 
Miss Sinclair has wilfully discarded this artistic 
immunity. She has chosen to be didactic. She has 
taken moral standards for her theme; and it is neces- 
sary therefore to consider how inadequate are the 
standards she sets up. In her first story, ‘ Where their 
Fire is not Quenched,’ a woman, after being twice dis- 
appointed of noble love, has a love-affair of a sort with 
a man who bores her. The attraction is real but sen- 


sual: the boredom is mutual: the affair does not last. 
The woman dies, and finds herself condemned to 
a hell of sordid repetition: the influence of her sin 
reaches back as well as forward, corrupting her inno- 
cent loves and her childhood. If I say that this theory 
seems to me detestably and demonstrably immoral, | 
do so only because by its morality the interest of the 
story must stand or fall: if we reject the theory in 
favour of the wholesome and hopeful teaching of the 
New Testament, for instance, there is simply no story 
left. Then, ‘ The Flaw in the Crystal’ recalis the 
difficulties of Miss Harding’s novel. In both, there 
is somebody with what are commonly called ‘‘psychic” 
gifts: in both, there is a complete absence of co-or- 
dination, of coherence. Psychic gifts are as legitimate 
a subject as any others; but, like others, they must 
bear an understandable part in the cosmos, they must 
constitute a due and efficient element in an all-inclusive 
unity. The universe is doubtless a mystery, but it is 
not a mess: or, if it is, then there is no use in Miss 
Sinclair’s writing books about it, since the necessary 
assumption of art—which is interpretation—is that 
there exists something capable of being interpreted. 
Still odder is ‘ The Nature of the Evidence,’ in which a 
man’s first wife returns as a ghost to prevent the con- 
summation of his marriage with his second wife. Miss 
Sinclair is very severe on the second wife, whose be- 
haviour in exceptionally trying circumstances seems 
to have been nearly impeccable, but whose face is con- 
demned as ‘‘ distorted with lust and terror.’’ Yet 
surely it was she who had the legitimate grievance? 
In ‘ The Finding of the Absolute,’ Miss Sinclair 
attempts to present our old philosophic friend, the 
Absolute, in a series of verbal images. That she fails 
goes without saying: success is inherently impossible : 
but her attempt is not even a good one. She intro- 
duces us to the great Kant, who accepts the doctrine of 
a multiplicity of spaces and times with a docility which 
I should not have expected from him. But “ un- 
canny ’’? Not a bit of it. 

Almost everything in Mrs. Garnett’s new collection 
of Gogol’s short stories is excellent. ‘ The Overcoat’ 
itself and ‘ The Nevsky Prospect’ have the largest 
air, the easiest and surest quality of greatness. In 
the former, a very poor clerk saves up to buy an over- 
coat and then is robbed of it : into that plot the genius 
of Gogol has packed an infinity of pathos and of truth, 
of that wisdom about the world which is the opposite 
of worldly wisdom. Every particle of character and 
incident starts into life under the master’s fingers : 


Akaky Akakyevitch pondered and pondered and decided at 
last that he would have to diminish his ordinary expenses, at 
least for a year; give up burning candles in the evening, and 
if he had anything to do he must go into the landlady’s room 
and work by her candle; that as he walked along the streets 
he must walk as lightly and carefully as possible, almost on 
tiptoe, on the cobbles and flagstones, so that his soles might 
last a little longer than usual, that he must send his linen to 
the wash less frequently, and that, to preserve it from being 
worn, he must take it off every day when he came home and 
sit in a thin cotton-shoddy dressing-gown, a very ancient 
garment which Time itself had spared. To tell the truth, he 
found it at first rather hard to get used to these privations, but 
after a while it became a habit and went smoothly enough— 
he even became quite accustomed to being hungry in 
evening; on the other hand, he had spiritual nourishment, 
for he carried ever in his thoughts the idea of his future 
overcoat .. . 


There’s philosophy, there’s psychology, for you ! And, 
if you want thrills, turn to the dreadful ‘ Madman’s 
Diary ’: 

All this is ambition, and the ambition is because of a little 
pimple under the tongue, and in it a little worm no bigger 
than a pin’s head, and it’s all the doing of a barber who lives 
in Gorohovy Street, I don’t remember his name... . 


In ‘ The Nevsky Prospect,’ the dreamy artist finds that 
his ideal beauty is a prostitute, the frivolous officer 
finds that his ideal beauty is the stolid wife of a Ger- 
man ironmonger. Both fail to achieve their very dif- 
ferent desires. There is nothing of the didactic here. 
but the teaching is profound. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Sarurpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murra 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam's 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
nt Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
te the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 80. 


SOME SIX SCORE WORKS OF FICTION DID SHE WRITE :— 
Her NAME AND MASTERPIECE NOW BRING TO LIGHT! 
Great Cesar through acclaiming crowds I bore. 

It’s empty! Tom forgot to shut the door! 

*Twixt trot and walk, an easy, gentle gait. 

Brought to the block, the Spaniard to placate. 
Weapon of warrior clad in coat of mail. 

Spasmodic pain—behead it and curtail ! 

Legless, it sometimes round a room will run. 
Whatever it may be, this light’s not one. 

French town for woollen manufactures famed. 

10. By lawyers thus a light offence is named. 

11. She gave the clew; her crown in heaven now shines. 
12. Such the fair belly which good capon lines. 

13, Reverse for current coin what black men take. 

14. Nithhéggr gnaws its root, that evil snake. 

15. splendid story-book! ’? quoth Olney’s bard. 

16. Rever-e whom justice dooms to labour hard. 

17. With grassy links its vot’ries it enchains. 

18. We must, if our expenses pass our gains. 


Shor 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 78. 


1. Fills many a cask in many a well-stocked vault. 

2. If still she slept, ’twas not the minstrel’s fault. 

3. To visit us he somewhat rarely deigns, 

4. Connotes a fairly good supply of brains. 

5. In fa- Peru obeys its owner’s call. ° 
6. The best he chooses, having sampled all. 

7. If I were U, ’twere in my power to slay. 

8. When the time comes, ’twill see the light of day. 

9. Strange, how so small a part directs the whole! 
10. His feeble frame concealed a warrior’s soul, 
ll. Thrives where, ’mid flowing streams, the fishes dart. 
12. Both hard and fough, but please extract its heart. 
13. In visions and in dreams a man well skilled. 

14. “It rarely cured.’’ ‘ But still more rarely killed.’’ 
15. Timber he gave, cedar and cypress too. 

16. Strange creatures of the deep we here may view. 

17. O see how high it towers above the plain ! 

A PLAYWRIGHT, AND AN OFFSPRING OF HIS BRAIN. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 78. 


G lenlive T? 1“* Comparatively little of the whiskey 


E dit H2 which assumes this name is now made 

© , in the glen.” 

R eady-witteD 2 See ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ Canto I. i-iv. 

G uanac O 

clecti C 

E mbry O 

R udde R 

Narse S38 Gibbon, chap. xiii. 

A rrowhea D4 4 Sagittaria sagittifolia. 

gR It Dan. 1. 

D anie LS5 ®1 Kings v. 8. The marginal reading is 
impl E cypress, and it seems preferable to the 


S 

H ira Mé 
A quariu M 
W ellingtoni A? 


fir of the text, 
7A name given by some botanists to 
Sequoia gigantea. 


Acrostic No. 78.—No correct solution received. Lights 2, 4 
7, 11 and 14 were the most puzzling. ; 

Ong Licut Wronc: Gay. 

Two Licuts Wronc: W. Sydney Price, C. E. P., Margaret, 
W. J. Younger, N. O. Sellam, Lilian, M. Hogarth, Peppy, Mrs. 
J. Butler, John Lennie, Carlton, Trike, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Baitho, C. J. Warden. 

Turir Lights Wronc: Lady Duke, Shorne Hill, H. mM. 
Vaughan, Menstrien, Miss Kelly, Monks Hill, R. H. Keate, 
Martha, Stucco, Barberry, Farsdon, Madge, and Lapin Agile, 
All others more. 

Acrostic No. 77.—One Light wrong: M. F. Bannan. Two: 
Lady Duke. 

Acrostic No. 76, Licut 4.—A solver informs me that “ car- 
borundum is, for all practical purposes, as hard as corundum,” 
and that ‘‘ amethyst and topaz are not corundum but quartz.” 
This shows that statements in dictionaries and encyclopedias 
cannot always be implicitly relied upon. 

W. S. P.—Glad to know that our acrostics afford you s0 
much amusement, and hope that before long you will win a 
prize. Your correction arrived too late, 


Authors and Publishers 


I have been re-reading Mr. Conrad’s books in the very pleas- 
ing Uniform Edition which Messrs. Dent are bringing out at 
the quite moderate price of 10s. 6d. a volume. Not being a 
collector of first editions, this is the edition of Conrad that I 
shall decide to keep. It is not too big for the average book- 
shelf, and yet it is big enough to be easily handled, and take a 
page of clear and good-sized type. In re-reading the books | 
have retained my old preference for The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus and Lord Jim. Indeed, these books, with The Outcast of 
the Islands, Youth, Romance and Almeyer’s Folly—all volumes 
that have already appeared in this edition—make a magnificent 
introduction to what is far and away the finest achievement of 
romance and story writing that the living generation has pro- 
duced. The last two volumes I received are Nostromo and The 
Secret Agent. One of the most valuable features of this col- 
lected edition is the series of introductions by the author, in 
which he traces the genesis of his own stories and gossips 
delightfully about them. My advice to readers, other than 
collectors, is to sell their earlier copies of Conrad at a good 
price, and buy the Uniform Edition. But I suppose this is 
heresy. 


It seems indecent to quarrel with a book that has achieved 
its thirty-second edition; it is like contradicting one’s grand- 
father. And so I will only say of the latest edition of that 
classic anthology The Open Road (By E. V. Lucas: Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net) that I prefer it in its younger garb. Nothing can 
spoil it; but in this edition it has, unwisely as I think, enlarged 
the borders of its phylacteries, and taken unto itself a collec- 
tion of very delightful but—again I think—unnecessary water- 
colour illustrations by the late Claude Shepperson. In the 
‘ Argument,’ unaltered since 1899, Mr. Lucas speaks unpre- 
tentiously of this book as ‘‘ just a garland . . . to slip easily 
from the pocket beneath a tree or among the heather. . . .” 
Alas and alack, that this edition must by reason of its bulk ruin 
any self-respecting pocket ! 


I have read with a good deal of interest A Short His- 
tory of the Near East, by Professor W. S. Davis (Mac- 
millan, 14s. net), a recent American survey of the history 
of the Levant from the founding of Constantinople in a.p. 330 
to the Convention of Mudania last year. It is divided into four 
parts. The first gives the history of the Eastern Empire from 
Constantine to the taking of Constantinople in the Fourth 
Crusade and includes notes on the separation of the Greek and 
Latin Churches and on the non-Greek population of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The second part is devoted to the rise of Islam and 
the Saracens, and carries their history to the Mongol invasion 
of the thirteenth century. The third describes the Turkish pene- 
tration of Europe and its successive invasions up to its last siege 
of Vienna in 1683, when its advance was stopped by the Poles 
under Sobieski. The fourth describes the Turkish retreat from 
Europe before Austria and Russia up to the present day. The 
book is illustrated by thirteen good maps, it has a good index, 
and the choice of facts that make up its four hundred pages is 
on the whole well considered. It is, of course, written for Ameri- 
can readers and strikes Old-Country historians as perhaps too 
pontifical in its condemnation of men and actions long passed 
into forgetfulness. We, in this continent, can leave the facts 
of the Fourth Crusade to speak for themselves without feeling 
any need to gibbet offenders for the benefit of our pupils. 
And we would not speak of a ‘‘ jejune ’’ account when we meant 
a brief summary. Dr. Davis has given us an admirable history 
of the Levant. 


One of the most useful of the Year Books and Reference Books 
which annually find their way into print is the ‘ Anglo-American 
Year Book.’ This publication for 1923 is as interesting as usual, 
and must be of real benefit to many business men and others 
whose activities embrace both sides of the Atlantic. The Com- 
mercial Directory section and the details of Anglo-American 
trade for 1922 are important features. There are also succinct 
articles on the Washington Conference and the American Debt 
Settlement. The price of the Year Book is 15s., and it is pub- 
lished by the American Chamber of Commerce. 
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\ MORE cheerful feeling than for some time 


Business Outlook 


10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


has been felt in the City during the past week. 

Better news from Japan, the apparent progress 
of an Italo-Greek settlement, the reported official 
declaration that there was no immediate prospect of 
an advance in the American Bank Rate, and the sup- 
posed pending Ruhr agreement, all contributed to- 
wards optimism. Later in the week the vagueness of 
Signor Mussolini and the realization that negotiations 
between France and Germany are in an early stage 
clouded the sky a little. But the movement of the 
exchanges is significant enough—-French and Belgian 
currencies have improved considerably, while the mark 
has touched the appalling figure of 500 millions to the 
%- The New York exchange has moved in our 
favour, being 4.54% against 4.51% a week ago. In the 
Money Market discounts have been easier and money 
rates firm. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended September 4, Revenue slightly 
exceeded Expenditure. Bank of England Advances 
were repaid to the extent of £7 millions and over 
£5 millions of National War Bonds were paid off. As 
a result Treasury Bills increased by £74 millions and 
Departmental Advances are £32 millions higher. 


PRICE REGULATION THROUGH MONEY 
CONTROL 


By HartLtey WITHERS 


UCH has been heard lately of proposals by 

which fluctuations in the general level of prices 

are to be eliminated by regulation, chiefly 
through the discount rate of the Central Bank in each 
country, of the outstanding volume of credit. The 
locus classicus of this new system is to be found in 
Professor Cassel’s ‘ Money and Foreign Exchange 
after 1914,’ in which he puts before us his ideal of a 
“true bank policy.’’ He tells us that ‘‘ the supply 
of credit must be so regulated that no rise in prices 
and, naturally, no fall in prices either, takes place. In 
order to keep demands for credit within the limits of 
available means, the banks must apply interest rates 
fixed with that object-in view, but in their continual 
scrutinizing of the demands for credit, must also be 
able to effect the necessary restrictions. The main 


factor determining interest rates throughout the entire 
banking system in a country, is the Central Bank’s 
discount rate and, in addition, the Central Bank natur- 
ally possesses a very great influence, owing to the 
general advice that it is able to give to private banks 
as to their credit policy.’’ 


It is usually assumed that the connexion between 
a high or a low discount rate imposed by the 
Bank of England or any other Central Bank and 
the outstanding volume of credit as measured 
by banking deposits, can be counted upon as 
prompt and certain. Whether this assumption is valid 
remains to be seen. We know that in 1919 and 1920 
when Bank rate went up from 5 to 6, and then to 
7 per cent., the volume of bank deposits nevertheless 
went on increasing. This was an exceptional period 
and there can be no reason to doubt that in ordinary 
times rises in discount rate can be relied on, sooner 
or later, to produce the effect of reducing the volume of 
credit. But one feels no certainty at all that the con- 
trary movement can be relied on with any confidence 
and that during a time of depression and falling prices 
industry and enterprise can be induced, merely by re- 
ductions in the price of money that they have to 
borrow, to put money, however cheap it may be, into 
fresh development and expansion, unless they see a 
fair prospect of profiting from doing so. In other 
words, the connexion between a high and a low dis- 
count rate and contraction and expansion of credit, 
with a corresponding result in lowering and raising 
prices does not seem to be at all self-evident. 

That this doubt is beginning to dawn upon the minds 
of the champions of stabilization through this method 
is shown by a pamphlet which I lately received from 
America, entitled, ‘ The Stabilization of Gold: A Plan.’ 
It is a reprint from the American Economic Review of 
last June and its author is Mr. Carl Snyder, who is 
statistician to the Federal Reserve Board, New York. 
Mr. Snyder, like many other people in the United 
States, is very much exercised concerning the enormous 
gold holding of his country. He says that there is now 
and was before the war, a redundant quantity of gold 
in the world and that the chief fiscal problem of the 
nations is not how to conserve this gold, but how to 
impound it or otherwise prevent it from exercising 
further inflation, and nowhere is this problem more 
acute than in the United States. It was estimated 
that the establishment of the Federal Reserve System 
enabled them to dispense with 200 to 300 millions of 
dollars of gold, owing to the economies in banking 
reserves which it made possible. Then came the war 
and its aftermath, which conferred upon the United 
States two billions of additional gold, with the result 
‘‘ that a more fantastic financial situation probably 
never developed in any modern commercial nation.’’ 
Mr. Snyder therefore proposes to cut away, if I under- 
stand him aright, all connexion between the amount 
of gold in the United States and the volume of its 
currency and credit and to regulate the latter in future 
by index numbers. ‘‘ It is well known,”’ he says, 
‘“ that in a country like the United States, the general 
level of prices, so far as this may be ascertained by 
the various indices of prices, and even prices at whole- 
sale taken over a sufficient period, is narrowly de- 
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pendent upon the total purchasing power-of the nation, 
which is largely represented by the total of bank 
deposits. In turn, these deposits, save for the import 
from abroad of gold or other. currencies, are largely 
created by bank loans; and the total of the liabilities 
thus established is narrowly limited by the amount of 
bank reserves. Formerly this was the actual gold or 
specie reserves of the banks. Now it is largely the 
amount of gold, and other specie, held by the federal 
reserve banks. In other words, in a broad way and 
in normal times (not through and since the war) the 
average of all prices is proportional to the banks’ re- 
serve of gold.’’ He proposes, therefore, to reverse 
this sequence and use the average of prices to limit the 
gold reserves and then impound the surplus gold for a 
fund which is apparently to be allowed to expand and 
contract to any extent that it likes without affecting 
the total of currency and banking credit. He refers to 
the gold standard as a fetish, but nevertheless re- 
pudiates the suggestion that it would be virtually 
abandoned by his plan; every dollar of our currency, 
he says, would still be redeemable in gold to the last 
dollar of gold we possess and all of this currency would 
then be as it is not now, fully redeemable and full legal 
tender and the sole legal tender of the country. ‘‘ The 
only difference whatever would be that we would sub- 
stitute a strictly limited gold standard for gold itself 
in our bank reserves and thus practically double the 
amount of gold available as a redemption fund for the 
currency itself. That would be all.’’ As to what 
should be done with the four billions of gold in the 
United States it would serve, exactly as it does now, 
as a fund for the redemption of any kind of currency 
there issued and it would also serve as a fund for the 
settlement of foreign exchanges. It would no longer 
serve directly as bank reserves. If a billion of it were 
exported as things are at present, such an outflow 
might easily precipitate a crisis. Under Mr. Snyder’s 
plan America would simply then have three billions of 
gold in her redemption fund instead of four, and the 
rest of the commercial countries would have five or six 
billions, instead of four or five billions as now. An 
increase in their gold holdings would raise their price 
levels above those of the United States and gold would 
flow back to the United States, but not into the or- 
dinary channels of trade, not into the banks, not into 
the Federal Reserve system; it would simply go back 
into the gold redemption fund, because gold metal of 
itself would no longer be legal tender in the United 
States, nor lawful bank reserves. 

When he comes to practical details, Mr. Snyder 
says that his purpose is to control or restrict the total 
issue of gold standard currency (by which he seems to 
mean currency fully redeemable in gold) by means of 
an index number of prices and that the ‘‘ control of the 
note issue is to be through the médium of the federal 
reserve banks, which should be required by law, on 
a change in the price level of, let us say, 3 per cent. 
(or whatever figure might be decided upon) to raise 
or lower the rate of rediscount by 1 per cent., or in the 
same way to raise or lower their holdings of securities 
and acceptances by, let us say, some conventional 
figure like roo million dollars, as might be agreed 
upon; or both. The changes in the Bank rate and 
security holdings might be at a mildly progressive rate 
as, for example, a change of 1 per ceat. in the rate for 
the first 3 per cent. change in the price index, another 
1 per cent. for the next 2 points change in the price 
index, etc. But in practice this would scarcely be 
needful, or only for emergencies. For example, if, 
starting from the beginning of 1919, when prices began 
to rise at the rate of 2 and 3 per cent. a month, this 
arrangement would have brought the rate of rediscount 
up to 10 per cent. within six months, and this would 
certainly have been sufficient to have checked inflation 
by, let us say, October of 1919. ,In fact, with this 
automatic check it seems probable that inflation could 
not have gone on for more than three or four months. 
It seems clear that this control must be automatic and 
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free from the possibility of intervention by any kind 
of influence, political, financial, or otherwise. It 
seems evident, from our experience, that this is the 
one possible means of obtaining such control.’’ 

Evidently this new reinforcement that Mr. Snyder 
has added to the scheme for regulating prices through 
the discount rate makes it much more likely to be 
effective, so much so that one may be tempted to ask 
whether the variation in Bank rate might not be left 
out. If whenever prices rise the Bank of England is 
compelled to sell securities or reduce its holding of 
bills, and so reduce the cash holdings of the other 
banks, prices are likely to be affected much more 
quickly than by a mere rise in the rate. Even so, how- 
ever, it will still be true that in time of depression mere 
additions to bankers’ cash through purchases of securi- 
ties and bills by the Bank of England may not suffice 
to stimulate trade, if trades do not see their way to a 
profit. 


INVESTMENTS FOR MONTHLY INCOME 


OTWITHSTANDING the higher value of 
N money ruling since the end of June, and in spite 

of (or, it may be because of) the continued un- 
certainty of political affairs with their recurring alarms, 
the gilt-edged investments markets have maintained a 
remarkably firm appearance. The set-back that im- 
mediately preceded and followed the rises from 3 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. of the Bank rate on July 5, has been 
completely recovered in the past six weeks and, allow- 
ing for interest deductions, quotations stand at very 
nearly the highest of the year. This state of affairs, 
while very satisfactory to existing stockholders, points 
to the likelihood that the experience of the first months 
of the year, when purchasers had to pay continuously 
rising prices to obtain their requirements, will be re- 
peated before the close of the year. If the extra 
seasonable demand for money which culminates in the 
autumn with the gathering of the harvests in Europe 
and America, is followed by easier credit conditions, and 
there is still absence of any material improvement of 
trade, the surplus resources seeking remunerative 
employment will probably be large. : 

In addition to the difficulty of obtaining really safe 
investments giving an adequate return in these days 
of high taxation, many investors find it none too easy 
to co-ordinate their requirements in this respect with 
their often very natural desire to have their income 
spread regularly over the twelve months of the year. 
To achieve this it is necessary, of course, to compare 
the dates of interest payments of the investments held 
and proposed for purchase. A fairly well-balanced 
selection, confined to gilt-edged stocks, can be obtained 
as follows :— 

4} per cent. to 4 per cent. yields : Interest is payable 
January and July on 2? per cent. and 3 per cent. guaran- 
teed stocks, which yield about 43 per cent. at current 
prices of about 62 and 68. In February and August, a 
purchaser of Sudan Government 44 per cent. Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Stock, which is not redeemable until 
1933, receives income equal to 48 per cent. per annum. 
March and September witness the payment of interest on 
Victory Bonds, giving a return of little more than 4} per 
cent. at 94. These securities would afford a monthly 
return at the rate of between 4} per cent. and 4% per 
cent. (the actual average depends, of course, upon the 
amount of each stock) for the first and third quarters of 
the year. Another big Government issue in the shape of 
Conversion Loan, calls for interest to be disbursed in 
April and October, and in this case the yield is also about 
4% per cent. at 80. The stock is a perpetual security. 
For May and November income there is the Funding 
Loan now yielding barely 4% per cent., and for the clos- 
ing months of the first and second halves of the year 
the 5 per cent. War Loan interest comes in handy for 
those investors who like a yield of nearly 5 per cent. 
on first-class security and do not object to paying a 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


European Latest Stock Note Issue Note Issue 
Countries Gola. ag 1980. 
Austria a 5,458,160 73,391 786,226 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 7,1 269 6,403 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 102 104 113 
Britain (State) £ 335} 154 300 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,779 58+ 3,801 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr... 8,779 1,054+ 9,916 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 456 210 432 657 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704+ 700 on 
Finland _ 1,349 43 1,340 1,341 
France 37,998 5,538 36,399 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mik 116,402,548 516 189,795 68,805 
other Mk. 12,640,623 12,459 13,349 
Greece Dr. 4,431 nati 1,842 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 968 592+ 988 1,072 
Hungary Kr. 344,311 ? 38,357 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,077 1,456+ 14,156 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,605 63 4,869 3,344 
Norway Kr. 402 147 382 492 
Poland Mk. _ 5,390,194 47 335,427 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,231 9 844 611 
Roumania Lei 16,538 645 14,267 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,149 2,525 4,128 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 561 295+ 551 760 
Switzerland Fr. 886 526 769 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia < 56 23 53 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 173 146 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 231 312 
India Rs 1,753 24 1,804 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,152 1,104+ 1,206 = 1,439 
New Zealand 4 8 8t 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,257 3,102 . 2,140 3,844 


t+Total cash. 
GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Sept. 8, '23. Sept. 1, 23. Sept. 9, ’22. 


Total deadweight ......... 7,780,434 7,781,137 7,611,414 
Owed abroad _.........200.. 1,155,383 1,155,383 1,080,640 
615,660 608,115 714,370 
Bank of England Advances 1,000 8,000 3,750 
Departmental Do. 193,861 190,151 156,957 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, 47,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1928, as £7,773 
millions, of which £135} millions is represented by conversions, 
and, allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions, 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Sept. 8, Sept. 1, Sept. 9, ’22. 
& 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 328,691 317,920 861,508 


Expenditure ,,_ ,, 334,973 324,905 318,922 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —6,282 —6,985 +42,586 
Customs and Excise ...... 115,293 111,527 121,846 
Motor Vehicle Duties ... 3,629 3,491 2,884 
Property and Income Tax 94,063 90,087 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 24,100 23,360 29,471 
Corporation Profits Tax ... 9,050 8,730 7,317 
7,930 7,880 6,692 
22,350 21,350 23,550 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 19,464 19,248 25,009 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Sept. 13, "23. Sept. 6, °23. Sept. 13, °22. 


Public Deposits ............ 15,752 14,129 10,405 
Other ee 106,509 110,015 113,436 
122,261 124,144 123,841 
Government Securities ... 47,040 49,846 46,753 
Other 70,166 70,030 71,466 
117,206 119,876 118,219 
De. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 101,641 102,435 100,912 
Coin and Bullion ......... 127,648 127,650 127,421 
23,308 22,515 23,809 
19% 18.1% 19.2% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Sept. 13, ’23. Sept. 7, Sept. 13, ’22. 


& 
Total Outstanding _...... 285,312 286,021 291,585 
Called in but not cancld. 1,451 1,452 1,563 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 27,000 27,000 


B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22 
Total fiduciary issue ,..... 234,411 235,119 241,872 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Sept. 12, ’23. Sept. 5, '23. Sept. 13, ’22. 
& 


523,903 559,342 531,392 
Metropolitan 24,981 27,070 25,455 
49,702 52,079 46,532 
25,678,569 25,079,983 27,146,259 
Do. (Country) ..........+. 1,981,246 1,931,544 1,988,050 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Aug., ’23. July, ’23. Aug., ’22. 
4 


Coin, notes, balances with 


Bank of England, etc. 193,216 196,549 202,201 
1,653,003 1,679,920 1,732,152 
70,719 73,984 50,542 
267,521 279,265 308,809 
356,822 356,611 409,010 
759,682 764,592 731,954 
MONEY RATES Sept. 14, '23. Sept. 7, 23. Sept. 13, '22. 

% % % 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 45 4h + 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 33-4; 33-3 2-23 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 32 3g 24-3 
Weekly Loans ............... 23 2} 14-2 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Sept. 14, ’23. Sept. Sept. 15, 


New York, $ to £ 4.543 514 4.41} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.542 *siy 4.413 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.65 4.622 4.41} 
Mexico, d. to $ ............ 25d. 25d. 264d. 
.«........... 39,4,d. 39,4. 433d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 53d. 54d. 63d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 35.80 36.70 82.10 
Montevideo, d. to$ ...... 393d. 39d. 412d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ...... 93% prem. 10% prem. 9% prem. 
Paris, 79.30 81.35 58.65 
Do., 1 month forward ... 89.34 81. 58.68 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 450,000,000 150,000,000 6,975 
Brussels, fres. to £ ...... 96.15 99.10 62.15 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.55 11.52 11.424 
Switzerland, frces. to £ ... 25.45 25.11 23.64 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.11 17.04 16.71 
Christiania, kr. to £#...... 28.20 27.92 26.40 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 25.15 24.82 20.85 
Helsingfors, mks. to £4... 171} 164; 205 
Italy, lire to 104} 106} 105} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ... 33.90 75 29.15 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 245 255 180 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 24d. 24d. 23d. 
Vienna, kr. to £  ......... 322,000 322,000 320,000 
Prague, kr. to 1518 1513 132 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 80,000 85,000 10,000 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 1,000 730 
Belgrade, dinars to & ae: 420 430 355 
Sofia, leva to £.....+.. 460 465 740 
Warsaw, marks to - .. 1,250,000 1,130,000 36,500 
Constntnple., piastres to 4 760 800 720 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 974 973 97h 
Bombay, to rupee 16.3/82d. 8/82 15§d. 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 

Hongkong, d. to $_ ...... 273d. 273d. 302d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 37d. 363d. 414d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 28 5/32d. 283d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 258d. 254d.* 262d. 

* Nominal. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End July, End June, End July, 
Membership 1923. 1922. 1922. 


Reporting Unions ......... 1,160,484 1,172,788 1,334,339 
Unemployed 128,252 130,188 195,447 
11.1 11.1 15.7 


On September 3 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 
a total of 1,233,200 persons as wholly unemployed. 


COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending Sept. 1, Aug. 25, Aug. 18, Sept. 2, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
5,280,600 5,163,800 5,124,000 5,203,600 
Yr. to date 186,310,200 181,029,600 175,865,800 162,602,900 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


July, June, May, July, 

1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Pig Iron 655,100 692,900 714,200 899,100 
Yr. to date 4,459,300 3,804,200 8,111,300 2,548,400 
Steel 624,300 767,700 821,000 473,100 


Yr. to date 5,106,100 4,481,800 8,714,100 3,035,500 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES millions 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. ) 
Sept. 13, Sept. 7, 23. Sept. 14, ’22. 1923. ~ 
Silver, POT OZ. 81iid. 3144d. 354d onths. mports. Exports. Exports. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £5.3.6 Austria Kr. (gid.) 8 703 
Steel rails, heavy £0.00 £5150 £8.16.0 | 7 4,815 6,627 + 1812 
Copper, Standard, £6.13 £64.5.0 £63.89 | Kr. 3 464 360 — 104 
Tin, Straits | 3* 879 504 — 3875 
Lead, soft foreign _,, £25.15.0 £25.17.6 £24.0.0 | parce Fr. 7 12,632 11,639 — 993 
Spelter £33.12.6 £88.176 £81.136 | =F. 6 990 592 — 398 
Coal, best Admiralty , 29s. Od. 29s. 6d. 27s. 9d weden Kr. 7 724 559 — 165 
CHEMICALS AND OILS Switzerland Fr, 6 1,,228 770 — 258 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £13.0.0 £13.7.6 £14.5.0 | Australia £ 1 12 0 — 2 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. 6d. | Canada $ 3 225 — - = 
Linseed Oil, spot perton  £41.15.0  £40.10.0 83.15.09 | Japan Yen. 6 1,108 714 — 894 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.12.6  £18.17.6  £16.10.0 | United States $ 7 2,373 2,255 — 118 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £36.5.0 £35.5.0 £#20.0.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. Od. 1s. Od. 1s. 5d. 
FOOD SECURITY PRICES 
our, Country, strai 
286 Ib. «82s. Od. «32s. 3d. 3s, Gd. | BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
‘ London straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 38s. Od. 88s. Od. 10s. 04. | Console Sept.14, '23. Sept. 7, '23. Sept. 14, ’22. 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. War 584 583 56} 
per cwt 9s. 1d. 9s. 1d. 9s. 7d. Do. 44% poh 954 
Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter Do 5% - My 4 
N.Y. per bush. cents. 1143 cents. 1144 cents. Da. 10215 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. Is. 43d. 1s. 43d. 1s. Od. | Fundin 102} 
American per Ib. 17.434. 15.43. 13.41d Conversion 34% 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. Bank of England ue a 
Sakel per Ib. 17.954. 16.80d. 17.50d. | India ae ol 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton £32.0.0 32.0.0 £32.10.0 ies 693 
Jute, first marks 22.7.6  £20.17.6  £35.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium Argentine (86) 6% ... 99 
Greasy Merino Ib. 183d. 184d. 19d. | Belgian 3 a 64} 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 14d. 15d. | Brazil (1914) 5% ... 664 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 104d. 8d. | Chilian (1886) 43% ... 90 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 61d. 61d. 62d. | Chinese 5% 96 933 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s, 33d. 1s. 33d. 73d. | French 4% ... 223 
Leather,Sole bends 14-16Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 4d. German 159 
per Ib. 33% eee 
apanese 1st 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —sight monte | Russian 1014 
1923. 19232. RAILWAYS 
88,743 82,616 704,284 651,502 | Great Western _............ 110} 
aS 60,103 60,032 502,286 472,213 | Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 1043 
Re-exports 6,129 7,506 78,747 71,492 | Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord 32] 
Balance of Imports 22,511 15,078 123,251 107,797 | Metropolitan _........... aes 754 
Expt. cotton gds., total 14,783 16,111 118,352 124,525 | Metropolitan Dist. ...... 53} 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 329,946 377,985 2,752,898 2,672,455 | Southern Ord. “A” ....... 35 
Export woollen goods. 5,869 6,515 42,198 39,369 Underground “A” ......... ‘ 9/6 
Export coal value .... 8,315 
Do., quantity tons .... 6,580 6,146 53,150 38,394 
Export iron, steel .... 5,918 5,053 48,787 40,069 | Antofagasta ..............006 85 
Export machinery .... 3,228 4,364 30,220 33,528 | B.A. Gt, Southern ......... 843 
Tonnage, entered .... 4,529 3,990 82,922 27,998 Do. Pacific ......... 793 
cleared _..... 6,047 5,845 46,493 37,554 | Canadian Pacific ......... 157 158 x 
INDEX NUMBERS Central Argentine ......... 71h 
United Kingdom— Aug., July, June, Aug., July, | Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 82} 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. | Leopoldina  ...............-. 234 
Cereals and Meat .... 8283 8193 815, 8803 6579 San 136 
Other Food Products . 7623 756 7734 674 353 United of Havana ......... 733 
Textiles 1,119 1,115} 1,177} 1,123} 616} 
7444 691 
Miscellaneous .......... 744 7464 Hy 887; INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
EE ciniicimniventones 4,188 4,182 4,301 4,257 2,565 Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 23/9 24/9 
Retail (Ministry of July, June, May, July, July, | Armstrongs 17/6 16/6 
Food, Rent, Clothing, Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 107/9 104/9 x p 
~ 171 169 169 181 100 | Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 28/0 27/9 
Germany—Wholesale Aug. 1, July 1,June 1, April 1, Jan. 1, July, | Bruner Mond ............ 40/0 89/6 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1914. | Burmah Oil... 43 
All Commodities ...... 286,248 39,898 14,980 8,273 2,054 1 | Cammell Laird ............ 14/9 14/0 
United States—Wholesale Aug. 1 1, July 1, June 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, | 68/3 69/0 
(Bradstreet’s) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 63/73 62/6 
5 ‘ Cun ard 18/103 18/74 
AN Commodities 12.8201 13.0895 13.3841 12.0688 8.7087 | Dennis Brothers ............ 38/0 28/ 
From Cardiff to Sept. 13, °23. Sept. 7, '28.Sept. 14, "22. | Fine Spinners 48/0 48/6 
West Italy (coal) ’9/6 9/0 11/6 General Electric .. 18/3 18/3 
Marseilles 2 9/0 8/9 11/0 | Hudson’s Bay ............ 5f 
Port Said - 9/6 9/6 13/38 | Imp. Tobacco .........-..-.. 72/14 71/9 
Bomba 14/0 14/0 37/6 39/6 
Islands 8/6 8/6 11/3 27/6 25/9 
B. Aires 13/9 14/0 91/0 
From Marconi .... 2 11/32 211/32 
Australia (wheat) 30/0 30/0 5/0 | Mexican Eagle «+... 24/0 26/3 
B. Aires (grain) 18/9 18/9 20/0 Modderfontein  ..........++. 4h 43/32 
N. America 2/0 2/0 2/6 
Bombay (general) 25/0 22/6 19/6 Shell 8 21/32 
Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 10/0 10/0 9/0 Vickers 14/0 13/0 
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slight premium, with the prospect of redemption in 
five years’ time. 

In the same way that these gilt-edged stocks have 
been selected to give income every month of the year, 
so also with practically all fixed interest securities, hold- 
ings can be so arranged with a little extra trouble, and 
investors, especially of moderate means, will find it 
worth while calculating the respective purchases so that 
each month brings in approximately the same, or, 
alternately, to coincide with the occurrence of rent and 
rates, or other heavy outgoings. 

The problem of satisfying the natural desire for an 
income yield higher than 5 per cent., combined with 
safety, has been rendered still more difficult by recent 
happenings. It is impossible to foresee a calamity such 
as the earthquake in Japan, or the panicky feeling en- 
gendered in the minds of some investors who, on read- 
ing the first terrible newspaper accounts, sacrificed 
their holdings of a previously well-regarded security 
like Tokyo Electric Bonds, by throwing them on 
the market, as was done one day last week, at 25 per 
cent. loss. The inner workings of trade, as have 
been responsible for the decline in the price of Tata Iron 
Debentures, can very rarely be foreseen. The effect of 
such experiences is, naturally, to throw into relief the 
superlative merits of home Government and other 
Trustee securities with consequent greater appreciation 
of their value, and the corollary of willingness to pay 
still higher prices. H. R. W. 


New Issues 


Government of Victoria 5 per cent. 1932-42. An 
offer of conversion to holders of £6,968,600 34 per 
cent. stock and £2,301,162 6} per cent. stock. The 
conversion is into an equal amount of the stock now 
offered at £99 per cent., the difference of £1 per cent. 
between the nominal amount of the stocks maturing 
and the issue price of the new stock being repayable in 
cash. The amount available for subscription depends 
upon the extent of conversion, but a trustee stock 
yielding a flat rate of £5 1s. per cent. is assured of a 
good reception. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday. 


F there were only a little more business about, the 
] Stock Exchange would be quite happy. Most of 

the news is good. Although there are occasional 
rumbles from Italy, it is regarded in the Stock Ex- 
change as virtually assured that no breach of the 
peace between Italy and Greece is likely to occur. The 
prospect of the Ruhr tangle becoming unravelled, from 
the German end, takes men by surprise. Such a con- 
tingency had scarcely been hoped for, but, like the 
practice of keeping letters in one’s pocket until they 
answer themselves, it is claimed that once more the 
policy of laissez faire looks very much like succeeding 
better than an active and aggressive line. There are 
still occasional hints of dearer money, though if the 
American rate of exchange behaves itself, no par- 
ticular reason, so far as can be heard at present, is 
advanced in the Consol market to justify apprehen- 
sions of a rise in the Bank Rate. The disaster in 
Japan turns out to be less calamitous than had been 
thought at first, though the loss of life and property 
is tragical enough in all conscience. 

The rise in John Barkers to 51/6 is due to considera- 
tion of the fact that at the present price the yield on the 
money comes to 7$ per cent. on the basis of the last 
dividend paid, namely 20 per cent. Whiteleys at 53/- 
afford 74 per cent. on the money and yields obtainable 
from the Eastern group of cable companies, i.e., 
Eastern Telegraph, Eastern Extensions, Westerns and 
Globe Ordinary work out to 5? per cent. equivalent to 
7% per cent., taking tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. Lyons at 


411/16 yield £5 7s. on the money, and General 
Electrics at 18/9 offer the same rate. British Insulated 
Ordinary at 50/- pay 6 per cent. on the last dividend 
of 15 pc~ cent., but the interim distribution has been 
raised, .. ', of course, the markets are now going for 
somethu.g extra in the way of a final dividend. 

Henleys and Callenders, both of which pay 15 per 
cent. dividends, return about six guineas per cent. at 
the present prices, and, among the higher yields, 
Swedish Match, at 7§ for the 100-crowns shares, give 
8} per cent. These returns are interesting as showing 
what can be obtained from different branches of in- 
dustry on the basis of the current Stock Exchange 
quotations. The man-in-the-street will probably 
claim, and quite rightly, that he ought to get 7 pér 
cent. on his money as a minimum from Ordinary 
stocks, and that he is not justified in taking less, 
except in those cases where it is reasonable to look 
for an early increase in the dividend, or, as in the case 
of certain tobacco and newspaper shares, a bonus is at 
least possible. 

Taxation is not as bad as it was during the war, but 
4s. 6d. Income Tax in the £ is certainly heavy 
enough, and I know a number of people who talk about 
living abroad; whether their threats will materialize is 
at least doubtful, seeing that we have heard this sort of 
thing so often before and in so few cases has the 
threat been carried out. One man announces that 
he is going to live in Guernsey, and asks me for lists 
of Stock Exchange securities, the dividends on which 
are not subject to Income Tax deductions at the source. 
The 5 per cent War Loan is the outstanding example 
in the gilt-edged market, but after this, it seems to 
me that Canadian Pacific Railroad shares are as good 
as can be obtained for the purpose of the man who 
wishes to enjoy the security which England offers but 
without paying for it. 

The Canadian Pacific head office is situated in 
Montreal. Dividend cheques are sent from there 
quarterly, and in dollars. These cheques are cashable 
over here; with exchange at its present level, the re- 
turn on Canadian Pacifics to the buyer works out to 
about 62 per cent. The Canadian Pacific has paid 10 
per cent. on its Common stock for one does not know 
how many years, and is likely to maintain this rate. 
As soon as the American market becomes re-estab- 
lished in Shorters Court, Canadas will infallibly take 
up their old position of favourite. The spice of specu- 
lation which must necessarily attach to the Common 
shares will offer inducement to investors who like to 
think that their stock does occasionally fluctuate. 
One rather expects to see Canadas go better than the 
present price of 159. 

Various mentors bid us open our eyes and observe 
the indications which are declared to be pointing to 
early resumption of activity in the Kaffir Circus. 
Something of a little outburst has occurred of late in 
Rhodesian shares, where speculation on the part of 
people mainly professionals had the effect of bringing 
in public business to a limited extent. In Kaffirs 
proper, the Cape has been lending moderate support 
to some of its specialities, though without attracting 

«any particular public interest to the market at large. 
The price of gold has recovered considerably from its 
lowest point, and, from some of the best South 
African producing-mines, yields ranging from 8 per 
cent. to 16 per cent. on the money can be secured, 
though these, of course, must be read in conjunction 
with the estimated lives of the various mines. 

Janus 


Publications Received, etc. 


Cabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 

Monthly Letter. A Review of General Business Conditions. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York. 

Review. August. Westminster Bank. 

Survey of Current Business. July. U.S. 
merce, Washington. 

Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. 


Department of Com- 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 
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High-Class Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30 (SUNDAY, 6 to 10.30). 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


“ THE WANDERING JEW" 
from the Stage pla E. Lear Thurston, 
featuring AT ESON LANG, 
ISOBEL ELSOM and MALVINA LONGFELLOW. 


“THE LEATHER | PUSHERS” 
featuring REGINALD DENNY. 


“THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD” (Episode One). 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
ie: MANGLADSETER 
featuring LEATRICE JOY, 
LOIS WILSON and THOMAS MEIGHAN. 
“THE MYSTERY OF DR. 2. FU-MANCHU” (Episode Two). 

“THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD” (Episode One). 

Eve’s Film Review. Felix, the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director, Str Oswatp STOLL. 


Restaurants and Hotels. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July ; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘“‘ Restaurant, Piccy.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 


Telephone; Kenstncton 1320. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hicucastr, KnicHts, Lonpon.” 


CHELTENHAM guEEN’s HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


‘Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Yyy E>Ufy 
vp 


ke 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


‘Address P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
awit 1; Freight General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8. 
I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ Lenton, . 8 


Educational 


N AID TO PARENTS in the Choice of Schools for Boys 

and Girls. Tutors for Army and all] Exams. Clergy receiv- 

me delicate or backward boys for special care and tuition. 
Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 
Best Schools and Tutors in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to Aid Parents by sending, free of charge, Prospectuses 
and Trustworthy Information. The age of the pupil, district pre- 
ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. ‘Phone, write, 
or call. J. and J. PATON, Educational Bort 148, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone : 5053 Central. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 
School consists of six residential houses, ‘modern clase- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium and playing field. It undertaker 
to prepare girls for a and for the entrance to women’s 
universities. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle.— 
Apply HEADMISTRESS for prospectus. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. tablished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—_MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 
copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 

taries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 
particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, S.W.1. 


O LET. An exceptional kind of chance. A group of friends, 
having recently purchased a large, quiet, beautifully- 
appointed house (20 minutes from City), have a few excellent 
rooms to let. Central heating; domestic arrangements, etc. ; 
planned for greatest economy and comfort. Privacy assured. 
Write for particulars to ‘‘ M.,’’ 32 Holland Park, London. 


Domestic Engineering 
HEAT AND VENTILATION 
September Number Now on Sale 
Price 6d. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum (including postage). 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BANK 


LIMITED. 
Estbd. 1849 
SOCIETY Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, £.C.3. 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £50,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £7, 500,000 AUTHORISED GAPITAL £20,000,000 
MODERATE: EREMIUMS ons ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,592,372 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES RESERVE FUND 8,250,000 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR DEPOSITS (30th June, 1923) 295,905,730 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 


of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy Chairman. 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. EDMUND HENRY PARKER. Pice-Cheirmes. 
ion Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fiswer, Manager for the United Kingdom. SIR WILLIAM CARRUTHERS. 


ROBERT WILLIAM STREET. 
JOHN CAULCUTT. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. | || Every description of British & Foreign Banking 


, Business Tran 


Life Assurance furnishes the The Bank has over 1,700 Branches in England and Wales. 
ideal method of protecting a Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 
partnership against the death Affiliated Banks : 
BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED. 
Hea ice : 
of a partner. THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., Head Office: 37-89 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. |. 


DURABILITY 


The Opinion of an Owner 6 

after driving his ; 

40-50 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE 
250,000 MILES 


‘sy consider it to-day after 
I all the work it has done— 
some 250,000 miles—as 


good a car as I wish to use. 


i THE BEST CA R J. J. B., Esq., 23/5/23. b 
I N ie H E WO R L D The original letter may be seen on application t 


ROLLS - ROYCE LIMITED, 2 


Telegrams : 15 Conduit Street, Zelebhone: 
Rolhead Pizc 6040 
London. London - W.1 Glines) - 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 is Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by HeRsert Rewcu, Lrtp., 19.2% Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, September 15, 1923. 
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